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ABSTRACT 

This book offers essays on the response of 
four-year colleges to the enrollment trends and challenges 
1980s, particularly the challenges of providing service in 
the unexpected demand for higher education in that decade, 
and lessons of the experience of the 1980s are covered in 10 chapters 
by higher education experts and practitioners. The chapters are as 
follows: (1) "Public College Enrollment Trends of 1979-1989*' by 
Ernest L Boyer; (2) ''Immigration: Recognizing the Benefit, Meeting 
the Challenges" by Lee Kerschner; (3) "Institutional Outreach: 
Enrollment Issues of the 1980s, Enrollment Strategies for the 1990s" 
by Shirley F. Binder; (4) "Rethinking Institutional Outreach" by 
Wayne Sigler; (5) "Looking Back While Moving forward: Curricular 
Lessons from the 1980s for the 1990s" by Stephen R. Portch; (6) "The 
Changing Nature of the Transfer Student Population" by Louis W. 
Bender and Harry C. Doster; (7) "Democracy's Promise: Access for 
Adults in Higher Education" by Timothy Lehmann and Mary Edinburgh; 
(8) "Better Measures of Equity in Minority Participation and 
Enrollment" by Richard C. Richardson and D. Michael Pavel; (9) 
"Minority Participation in Higher Education: Trends, Implications, 
and Imperatives" by Muriel Morisey Spence; and (10) "Building an 
Ethnically Diverse Institution" by Eugene M. Hughes. References 
accompany the articles. (JB) 
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Preface 



Purpose 

AChallenge of Change: Public. Four-Year Higher Education Enrollment Lessons 
from the 1980s for the 1990s is written from the perspective of the nation's 
public colleges and universities. An examination of the trends of enroll- 
ment at these colleges was last done in a study published by the American 
Association of State Colleges and Universities in January 1980 entitled 
EnroKweMtTreMdsflndColle^eCosts. The author. lacobStampen. began with the 
observation that "AASCU member state colleges and universities have not 
followed paths suggested bythe most populartheories." instead, according 
to the author, enrollments increased responding to policies which "eased 
access." However, as the new decade approached, the public colleges and 
universities were listening carefully to trends predicted for all of higher 
education. 

in 1 979 an article by Fred Hechi nger i n the New York Times reported that 

"the enrollment drop by 1990 may be double what is now forecast "A 

Challenge of Change picks up the thread of the Stampen analysis in 1979, 
examines the l98Cenrollmentsatall public, four-year colleges and univer- 
sities, and presents the views of administrators and educators working in 
these colleges and universities about the challenges they anticipate in the 
1990s. 

One important attribute of colleges and universities in the 1980s 
was their resilience, their ability to recover from or adjust easily to misfor- 
tune or change. Public colleges and universities were forced to recover 
twice during the 1980s: first, from the shock of increasing enrollments, as 
student participation defied the predictions; and second, from the declin- 
ing support of state and federal governments for the business of education. 
Increased numbers and the changing demographics of student bodies- 
more immigrants, a majority of women, an increased share of minority 
students, more part-time students, extended enrollment careers, and 
shifting institutional allegiances— require increased resources. 

Themes of the Chapters 

In the view of our contributors the 1 980s were years of recognition and 

renewed planning for unanticipated changes. The 1990s will be a time of 

implementation of responses and evaluation of their effectiveness. The 

authors who chose to contribute to this volume writeabout this recognition 
and response. 

Ernest L. Boyer begins the group of essays and reports by summa- 
rizingthe challenges to institutional administrators in the 1990s. Boyer ties 
the themes in the writings together around the story of diversity and the 
commitment of public higher education to diversity. 
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A description of the enrollment trends for the public, four-year sector 
by the AASCU Office of Association Research (Meredith Ludwigand Laura 
Stapleton) documents the changing composition of enrollment with de- 
tails about academic level, type of institution, geographic location, and 
minority composition. 

Lee Kerschner. interim president of the California State University. 
Stanislaus, explains how the nation's treatment of immigrants is linked to 
its regard for this critical resource. Citing education policies within his own 
state. Kerschner describes the potential return on economic and educa- 
tional investments made by the California State University System which 
directly recognizes the needs of new immigrants and mandates instruction 
about the contributions to American culture from past and current waves 
of immigration. 

Shirley F. Binder. The University of Taxas at Austin, writes of the 
expanding role of admissions officers at state universities matching the 
demographic challenges. In recognition of the information, academic 
preparation, and retention needs of prospective students, admissions 
officers, says Binder, are working more closely with high schools and with 
academic administrators at their own universities. In effect, admissions 
officers are extending their professional interaction with students from 
about two years to almost six years. 

Wayne Sigler. The University of Minnesota-Twin Cities, continues the 
theme of outreach, by defining a model of enrollment management. The 
purpose of enrollment management should be to achieve a vitality of the 
student body, notes Sigler. and he suggests a customer-oriented frame of 
reference to guide state colleges and universities during an era marked by 
both competitive recruitment among peer institutions and cooperation 
between two-yearandfour-yearsectorsto advance academic achievement. 

Stephen R. Portch. vice president for academic affairs, the University 
of Wisconsin System, reviews the implications of the 1980s' enrollment 
growth for curricular change. Portch finds a spirit of creativity and self- 
examination in the academic environments of state colleges which grew as 
the stability of enrollments and challenges of diverse students were 
acknowledged. In this climate, there was a tension between traditional and 
innovative curriculum thought, which led to concentrations on revising the 
general education curriculum, the study of the relationship between pro- 
fessional and liberal arts disciplines, identification ofwhat students should 
know, study of good teaching, encouragement of active learning, and 
programs to foster retention. As the decade concluded. Portch laments a 
real loss of resources which threatens to halt the process of curriculum 
examination and change. 
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Louis Bender and Henry Doster. Florida State University, address the 
particular concerns of students transferring from two-year institutions to 
public, four-year colleges and universities with degrees or emphases in 
practical or applied programs. The authors detail the state ofdata about the 
nature of the transfer population in specific states and point to a trend for 
these students to continue through an academic program at a four-year 
institution. Bender and Doster report the results of a survey undertaken for 
this paper about the matriculation of applied associate degree transfer 
students in degree-granting proprietary institutions. 

Timothy Lehmann and Mary Edinburgh of Empire State College 
describe the changes in philosophy and practice within the higher educa- 
tion academy because of the strength of participation of the adult student. 
One response that was a sign of this change is the development of the 
external degree program. Lehmann and Edinburgh provide the background 
of this movement and detail the practice of Empire State College, identify- 
ing the important elements of learner-centered education, faculty develop- 
ment, and expanded instructional delivery in its success. 

Richard Richardson, Arizona State University, and Michael Pavel, 
University of California at Los Angeles, have developed a yardstick to 
measure the accomplishments of the public, four-year colleges and univer- 
sities regarding equity goals. The authors analyze the proportional repre- 
sentation of minority groups among undergraduate student bodies at 
these institutions and among graduating baccalaureate classes as two 
tests of equity of access and achievement. Richardson and Pavel provide a 
model of institutional adaptation which leadsadministratorstoa continu- 
ous assessment of responses to student diversity, rather than to one-shot, 
isolated programs. 

Muriel Morisey Spence. Temple University, calls our attention to 
public policy which affects the participation of minority groups in higher 
education. Morisey Spence defines essential questions for policy makers 
she believes will affect the educational and social futures of minority 
groups. She calls for policy makers to attend to specific pripciples for 
developing and assessing policy and recommends the establishment of a 
coordinating body to focus on minority participation in higher education. 

Eugene Hughes. Northern Arizona University, completes the set of 
essays and reports by describing the work of one university as it faces the 
critical needs of regional ethnic populations. Hughes, the president of the 
university, calls for a dedication to a set of principles 'through which college 
and university leaders can manage a continuous process of attention to 
diversity. 
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The original plan for the development of the book, A Challenge of 
Change, was developed by Robert Aaron, former director of Communica- 
tions Services at the National Association of State Universities and Land- 
Grant Colleges (NASULGC) and currently director of Public Affairs at 
Illinois Wesleyan University; Meredith Ludwig. director of Association 
Research at the American Association of State Colleges and Universities 
(AASCU); with the support of Allan Watson, former vice president of 
Educational Resources; and loanne Erickson. AASCU director of Publica- 
tions. 

1 am grateful for the technical assistance of Patrick Galligan. an 
independent consultant, and Michael Guerrieri, AASCU Information Sys- 
tems manager, in preparing the 11 files of HEGIS and IPEDS data for 
analysis. Laura Stapleton. research associate. AASCU Office of Association 
Research, worked most consistently with the data files preparing them for 
analysis and producing endless tables for review. Laura's editing and 
writing suggestions on the trends chapter earned her co-aut horshi p recog- 
nition. She also provided supportive material and analysis for the chapter 
by Morisey Spence on policy. 

Three individuals reviewed the enrollment trends chapte*- in its 
various forms. Dr. Gwendolyn Lewis provided the most extensive review 
and recommendations for consolidation, table display, and issues raised 
and missed in initial drafts. Dr. )udy Grace reviewed the chapter for 
readability. Dr. Susan Broylesgraciouslytooktimetoanswerourquestions 
on presentation of HEGIS and IPEDS data. Dr. lames Palmer and Dr. 
Bernard Greene were friendly sounding-boards regarding the conclusions 
of various other chapters. 

The production of the entire book was under the able direction of 
loanne Erickson with production and typesetting accomplished by Trudy 
lames. 

1 thank everyone for their time and patience, especially the authors, 
as the preparation of the data took much longer than ever anticipated and 
was a key reason for many delays. It is gratifying to see their work and 
patience rewarded in print. 

Ueredith Ludwig 
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Introduction: 
Renewing Campus Life 

Ernest L. Boyer 
President 
Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching 




A Challenge of Change provides a thoughtful series of perspectives on 
higher education enrollment issues of the 1 980s. Despite gloomy predic- 
tions of declining enrollments, the nation's colleges and universities 
closed the decade with more students. The number of women and older, 
part-time students increased, and a larger percentage of high school 
graduates went on to higher education than at any time in history. Commu- 
nity development efforts burgeoned, becoming an important part of the 
mission of virtually every public college and university. The decade ended 
with growing campus attention to genera' education, the development of 
structures to address the various developmental learning needs of many of 
these new students, and considerably more involvement with the public 
schools. 

Such were the high points of the decade. But there were also some 
critical shortfalls, which are addressed in this volume. The most prominent 
is minority enrollment— something we all need to ponder. 

After two decades of continuous growth in m;nority enrollment in 
highereducation. fulfillment of someof the educational promise of the civil 
rights movement appeared imminent. A Challenge of Change makes clear, 
however, that the promise was never kept. While high school completion 
rates in the 1980s increased among African Americans. Hispanics. and 
Native Americans, in particular, their participation in higher education, 
unfortunately, declined. This has to be a serious concern for our colleges 
and our society. 

Several of the writers, in discussing minority enrollment, argue 
convincingly that recruitment, while complicated, may not be as difficult as 
retention. They assert the need to ensure a campus environment that is 
supportive, curriculum and pedagogical approaches that recognize and 
celebrate diversity, and a community committed in action as well as words 
to social justice. They also acknowledge, as they should, how difficult this 
effort is in a society that doesn't always manifest such values. 

Anotherdimensionofdiversityexamined in thisvolume is the rapidly 
growing enrollments of new immigrants, principally from Southeast Asia. 
These individuals— from Cambodia. Vietnam. Laos. Samoa, and the Phil- 
ippines—represent the fastest-growing population of students in the 
nation's higher education institutions. They add greatly to the diversity, 
enriching campus life in important ways, while needing resources that 
many colleges and universities are struggling to provide, especially in 
regard to language. In this respect, as one author notes. California's public 
institutions have become crucibles for forming productive responses to 
these new populations. 
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The challenge of the decade ahead, foreshadowed well InAChallenge 
of Change, istoconstructgenuine communities of learning on our campuses 
that will promote for all of these diverse students — the young, seniors, 
women, and persons from various racial, ethnic, linguistic, and religious 
backgrounds — their fullest development. 

Inasmuch as this book coincides with the current work of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancennent of Teaching regarding the matter of 
community, it seems appropriate to share a personal perspective on the 
growing diversity in higher education. 

During a recent study of campus life conducted by The Carnegie 
Foundation, even as colleges called attention to and praised their diversity, 
we found considerable evidence of divisiveness along racial and ethnic 
lines. At one institution, for example, a white student suggested that the 
mere existence of a black student union "polarized the students." An officer 
of the black student union responded angrily to this charge, stating that "if 
black students were inclined toward separation, they never would have 
come to this predominantly white institution in the first place. . . . The 
problem is," he said, "that blacks, once they come to this campus, discover 
that they need support from fellow blacks to emotionally survive." 

Although it may be the most pervasive and visible, racism is not the 
only sign of fragmentation on campuses. Many women students who were 
interviewed during the Carnegie study also had disturbing stories to tell. 
"My professor told me not to bother to apply to business school because 
they never take women," said one female student. A woman at a different 
college reported that a male instructor reacted with surprise and perplexity 
when she expressed an interest in taking a particular advanced course. 
Otherobservers reported that anti-Semitic acts, too, are prevalent on many 
campuses today, perhaps more than at any other time in the past ten years. 
And other students spoke of different tensions— for example, between 
youngand old students, commutersand residents. Greeksand non-Greeks. 

What can be done to resolve these conflicts? 

To start, colleges and universities must continue their efforts to 
increase the diversity of the student body. Every campus in the country must 
reaffirm, in particular, a commitment to equality of opportunity, establish- 
ing goals for minority enrollment and setting timetables for achieving 
them. The need actually to plan for diversity through well-developed and 
articulated goals is an important message In A Challenge of Change. 

Further, higher education must concern itself with diversifying the 
faculty, because the next generation of scholars will be challenged as never 
before by diversity in the classroom. This goal, as several authors suggest, 
also needs conscious planning and a larger commitment than it has so far 
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received. Publiccolleges and universities have a special obligation to fulfill 
this mandate, as they are accountable not only to the students they serve, 
but also to taxpayers and to state government. 

Additionally, colleges and universities should seek to learn more 
about themselves by conducting on a regular basis detailed studies of the 
ethnic and racial climate on thtT campuses. As observed by one college 
president, "It is important that we confront racism, recognizing its com- 
plexities and its deep-rootedness in our culture. We must face up to its 
particular manifestations |on campus], not treat it gingerly and pretend it's 
irrelevant to us." 

The goal of a campus climate inventory would be to gather more 
precise information on the depth of ethnic and racial tensions, to better 
understand how students from various groups really feel about their 
situation, to see how administrative officers and academic programs are 
viewed, and to hear how various student populations — minority and 
maiority— feel that current conditions might be improved. Such informa- 
tion should then be shared in an organized way with the campus commu- 
nity at every level— students, faculty, and administrators. Building a com- 
munity, after all. must be everyone's responsibility. 

Through self-examination, higher education institutions may find 
that student life is organized almost exclusively around separate racial and 
ethnic enclaves. It's understandable that students want to gather, and self- 
generated activity by student groups brings vitality to the campus. Yet 
tensions can increase and preiudices can be reinforced when separation 
becomes more important than the larger, more integrated interests of the 
community as a whole. Striking a balance between special groups and the 
larger community is a central challenge for colleges, as it must also be for 
the nation. 

Beyond efforts to build communication and understanding among 
various student groups, the university must find ways to deal with conflicts 
and misunderstandings. And perhaps most important, they must find ways 
to prevent abusive language and other forms of bias from poisoning the 
campus, while also protecting free speech. Broadly speaking, higher edu- 
cation institutions must define high standards of civility and condemn, in 
the strongest possible language, any violation of these standards. 

No one would argue that colleges should return to the days of in loco 
parentis; yet a community of learning, at its best, should be guided by 
standards of conduct that define acceptable behavior and integrate the 
academic and nonacademic dimensions of campus life. For example, 
privacy should be respected, security improved, and thoughtful discourse 
encouraged while slander is discouraged without resorting to censorship. 
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The goal is not to have a list of unenforceable commandments but rather 
to ensure that all parts of college life are governed by high standards. 

Colleges should seek to strengthen not only the social and civic 
dimensions of racial and cultural understanding, but the educational 
dimension, as well. As part of the formal program of instruction, there 
should becourses that give studentstheopportunityto learn, within a well- 
balanced curriculum, about the heritage and traditions of other racial and 
ethnic groups. A Challenge of Change probes these curricular matters, sug- 
gesting that a broadened curriculum would allow students to understand 
their own culture in a larger perspective. 

When all is said and done, a college or university should be a just and 
open community, a place where the sacredness of each person is honored 
and where diversity is aggressively pursued. Higher education institutions 
must build communities from the rich resources of all their members — 
communities in which prejudicial judgments are rejected, diversity cel- 
ebrated, and all members served effectively. Public institutions, in particu- 
lar, have an important obligation to define larger, more inspired goals for 
campus life. Perhaps it is not too much to hope that in so doing they can 
serve as a model for the nation and the world. That message comes through 
well in A Challenge of Change, a book particularly illuminating as we begin the 
work of this last decade of the twentieth century. 
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Chapter 1: 
Public College Enrollment 
Trends of 1979-1989 

Meredith ). Ludwig. Director 
Office of Association Research 
American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities 

Laura M. Stapleton 
Research Associate 
Office of Association Research 
American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities 



The 1980s were a turbulent decade for higher education. Progranns 
and enrollments grew, resources fluctuated and campuses experienced 
real funding declines. In the early 1990s, numerous reports reviewed and 
analyzed the 80s. looking at. among other factors, participation in 
postsecondary education. Higher education enrollment patterns are an 
indicator of the health of the institution or sector. It was important to look 
at the effects of external factors on participation; the impact of institu- 
tional, state and federal policies of admissions and student assistance on 
student access; and the relationship of general population demographics 
to student demographics. 

Reviewing past participation trends to plan for the future is not new. 
In 1979, education writer Fred M. Hechinger warned of an'enrollment crisis 
in the 1980s that could result not only from "declining birth rates" but also 
from a "waning interest" in college attendance,' His predictions were 
echoed by others. Retrenchment became the buzz word for public higher 
education. However, the decade saw the "patient" make a miraculous 
recovery: postsecondary enrollments increased almost 12 percent (11 
percent increase in public, four-year institutions) from 1 980- 1 989. Contrib- 
uting factors included: moderate cost increases, increased state and fed- 
eral support of public and private higher education, and the growth of both 
the proprietary and public sectors, including growing enrollments in the 
public two-year institutions. ^ 

The prime factor in the enrollment recovery of the 1980s was the 
dramatic change in studen^ characteristics. From 1980-88 there was a 5 
percent increase in higher education participation among persons aged 25- 
34 and a 46 percent increase among those 35 and older, reflecting the 
increase in the population for those age groups.^ 

Improved rates of enrollment of high school graduates in higher 
education sustained the participation levels for the traditional college-age 
students."^ Increased immigration raised the overall number of persons 
eligible for postsecondary education.^ 

Finally, but not least of all the changes, was the dramatic rise in 
participation rates for women in higher education overall. Rates among 
adultwhitewomen increased 24 percent between 1980and 1989. compared 
with a 1 5 percent increase for their male counterparts. Adult black wonren 
increased their college-going rate by 14 percent in the same time period, a 
rate of increase almost triple that for black adult males. For adult Hispanic 
women, the rate of participation increased by 9 percent — nearly twice that 
size of the increase reported for Hispanic males.^ 

In 1990 and 1991. those making projections and predictions once 
again cautioned the higher education community to expect enrollment 
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declines. Decreases in enro .ents were projected for the first two to three 
years of the new decade, basv ■ on indications that the traditional college- 
age student group and the 25''34-year-old group of eligible students would 
decrease. Lack of growth in participation by students of various minority 
groups, as well as institutional financial difficulties resulting in reduced aid 
and deteriorating facilities, and restricted services and class offerings also 
led to altered expectations. There was general uncertainty about the 
capacity of higher education to support the growth in enrol I ments that had 
already occurred, and the new buzz word for the times became rightsizing. 
Reflecting this uncertainty, the National Center for Education Statistics' 
(NCES) publications projecting enrollments had to be revised each year, 
reflecting unexpected increases. (NCES is the data-gathering arm of the 
U.S. Department of Education. Office of Educational Research and Im- 
provement |0ER1|.) 

Table 1 shows how expectations for higher education enrollments 
changed from fall 1988 to fall 1991 alone, based on NCES publications. 

In lanuary 1992. NCES released an update of Projections of Education 
Statistics to 2002. with the news that enrollment in public, four-year institu- 
tions would climb every year from 1991 to 2002. Although increases in 
inrollment are expected to be gradual up to 1995, the projections for 
succeeding years indicate much larger increases. NCES projections show 
that overall the public, four-year sector will see the student population 
grow by 13.5 percent from 1991 to 2002. ^ These projections are based on 
the assumptions that college enrollment rates will rse and that the number 
of 18-to 24-year-olds will increase, beginningin 1995. After conducting our 
own analysis, we think there will be dramatic increases in the 35-and-over 
age group enrollment, as the country experiences an economic downshift- 
ing that severely affects workers in this age group. The proportion of all 
higher education enrollment occupied by students of this age group was 
already projected to increase to 23 percent by 2001 

Whatever the decade ahead brings, it is helpful to colleges and 
universities planning programs, sendees, and human and fiscal resources 
to see that growth patterns can be linked to specific institutional and 
student characteristics. In this chapterwe have chosen to focus exclusively 
on the changing enrollment conditions in the public, four-year sector 
during academic years 1979-1989. For historical information we turned to 
the institutional enrollment reports in the standardized Higher Education 
General Information Survey (REGIS) and Integrated Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Data System (IPEDS) files, two survey programs of NCES that have 
been continuous since 1966. 
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General Enrollment Patterns in Public, 
Four-Year Colleges and Universities 

Participation in public, four-year colleges and universities increased 
every year from 1979-89, except 1983-84. From 1983-84 a one percent 
decrease in full-time enrollment resulted in an overall head-count decline. 
Throughout the rest of the decade the enrollment continued to rise, 
resulting in an overall 14.4 percent increase from 1979-89. 

Most students in public, four-year institutions are undergraduates. 
The proportions of undergraduates and graduates remained nearly the 
same over the 1 1 -year period of 1 979-89; graduate students made up about 
1 4 percent of the total enrollments, while undergraduate students made up 
75 percent. The increase in undergraduate enrollment of 1^.5 percent from 
1 979-89 was larger than that for graduate enrollment (11.5 percent), which 
actually caused the undergraduate share of enrollment to increase slightly 
from 74.8 percent to 75 percent and the graduate share to decrease from 
13.9 to 13.6 percent. 

It is not surprising, given the strong foundation of undergraduate 
students in this sector, that there has been great stability in the percentage 
of students who enroll full time. From 1979-89, full-time and part-time 
participation shifted by only 1 percentage point. In 1979, 70.2 percent of 
students attended full time and 29.8 percent part time. In 1 989. 69.2 percent 
attended full time and 30.8 percent part time. 

Full-time first-time freshman students have gradually become a 
smaller part of the undergraduate student body at public colleges and 
universities overthe past 1 1 years, shiftingfrom a 22.6 percent share in 1979 
to a 20.5 percent share in 1989. The proportions of full-time and part-time 
undergraduates who are first-time freshmen have both decreased. The total 
number of first-time, full-time freshmen remained relatively stable, in- 
creasing by 1 3 percent, while a decrease of 8.6 percent was noted for first- 
time, part-time freshmen.^ [SeelabkA,) 

Meanwhile,thenumbercffull-time undergraduate students with one 
year, two years, three years, and four or more years of credit has grown from 
1979-89, indicating the importance of two phenomena in public, four-year 
institutions: the average time span of baccalaureate study has lengthened, 
and student persistence and retention has become as critical to institu- 
tional size as recruitment. 

Among full-time undergraduate students are those classified as "first 
year," two-thirds of whom are first -time freshmen and one-third of whom 
are first-year students attending full time who have earned less than 30 
credits. This seems to indicate that over half of first -time freshmen remain 
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as first-year students following one "year" of attendance. The extra time 
needed to complete the first "year" of postsecondary education has been 
studied, along with general patterns of student persistence, by NCES 
statistician Paula Kneppe^". Knepper found, from analyzing persistence 
patterns in the 1972 National Longitudinal Study of High School Gradu- 
ates, that the "freshman year" is the longest one to complete, with students 
taking 18 months on average to complete it. This, states Knepper. is twice 
as long as normally expected based on traditional credit requirements 

The trends for first-time freshmen did not prevent the overall growth 
at public colleges and universities. A steady increase in enrollment at 
public colleges and universities has been possible because of the growth 
in the number of undergraduate, graduate, and unclassified students. The 
number of undergraduates attending public colleges full time has in- 
creased by 12.2 percent from 1979-89. while the number of part-time 
undergraduates increased 25.2 percent. 

The growth in full-time graduate enrollment exceeded that for under- 
graduates: 19.7 percent as compared with 12.2 percent. However, the 
growth in part-time graduate enrollment v/as about one-fourth as large as 
that for part-time undergraduates. Full-time first-professional enrollment 
increased by 5.9 percent overall (seeTable 4). 

The predominance of full-time students in public, four-year colleges 
and universities provides such a strongfoundation of enrollment that, even 
though the overall number of part-time students increased at a greater 
rate — 18.4 percent — than for full-time students, it was the actual increase 
in the number of full-time students that contributed 62 percent of the total 
increase in enrollments from 1979-89. The increase in part-time enroll- 
ments yielded 38 percent of the overall growth. 

"Unclassified" students represent a small proportion — 9 percent — of 
the total enrollments in public, four-year colleges and universities, but the 
growth in this category was substantial in the last decade. About 64 
percent of unclassified students are undergraduate students. There was a 
43.4 percent increase from 1979-89 in the number of full-time and a 24.5 
percent increase in part-time undergraduate unclassified students. 

Reasons for the increasing numbers of unclassified students are 
difficult to determine because the students' participation and intent is so 
diverse. For some students — for example, transfers — their classification as 
unclassified may be short-lived, as credits are beingassigned during the fall 
semester. For other students, their participation status rnay be more 
indicative of nontraditional. non-degree seeking participation. 
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Enrollment Change and Institutional Characteristics 

Recognizing distinctions among types of public, four-year institu- 
tions IS necessary to understand the changes in student enrollment over 
the past decade. Several classification systems are used in the literature to 
organize and report institutional data. Probably the most commonly used 
IS the Carnegie Classification of Institutions, which provides an organiza- 
tion code for types of higher education institutions by research and degree- 
granting emphasis. "2 in this -^port, we have used the Carnegie Classifica- 
tion to group institutions by type. In order that institutions could be divided 
into Carnegie Classification categories, the Carnegie code for each institu- 
tion was added to an institutional characteristics file that was complemen- 
tary to the 1 1 -year file of enrollment data and could then be used with it 

Otheryocabularyusedtodescribethedifferencesamonginstitutions 
within the four-year, public sector has found common usage among 
administrators and faculty in these institutions, researchers and even 
egisiators and the public, it refers to the research or land-grant institu- 
lons. most of which are members of the National Association of State 
Universities and Land-Grant Colleges (NASULGC); and the "state colleges 
and universities," the comprehensive, baccalaureate and specialized insti- 
tutions, most of which are members of the American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities. 



Degree-Granting Emphasis and Membership Status 

From 1979-89, enrollments at the public, four-year institutions be- 
longing to AASCU increased more sharply than those at the NASULGC- 

memberinstitutions.Full-timeenrollmentatAASCU-memberinstitutions 
increased by I4.9percent;NASULGC.by4.2 percent. Part-time enrollment 

ZZTrr ^ ^^^^ institutions and by 1 1.9 percent at 

NASULGC member institutions. (SeeTable4.) 

it is interesting to note that much of the growth in public, four-year 

collegesanduniversitieshasbeenatthecomprehensiveandbaccalaureate 
institutions. Nearly 81 percent of AASCU members are comprehensive 
inscitutions. Approximately 7 percent are baccalaureate degree-granting 
institutions and another 8 percent are doctoral. Specialized institutions 
make up 3.2 percent, while other public, four-year, including upper level 
institutions, makeup 1.6 percent. PP^'ievei 
NASULGC member institutions ars primarily doctoral— 74 2 per- 
cent--and comprehensive-23.5 percent. An additional .8 percent are 
Daccalaureate. and .8 percent are specialized. 
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Also found in the 1 1 -year enrollment trend file created for this study 
is a group of public, four-year institutions not affiliated with either organi- 
zation. There are 90 of these colleges and universities, and they. too. are 
varied in institutional type. Within the nonaffiliated group, the doctoral 
institutions represent 7.8 percent and the comprehensive institutions 22.2 
percent. An additional 6.7 percent are classified as baccalaureate institu- 
tions, 51 percent are specialized. 10 percent are other kinds. 

Because the comprehensive and baccalaureate institutions showed 
the greatest growth in full-time and part-time enrollment, it was not 
surprising that the AASCU institutions reflected this grov;th. Comprehen- 
sive institutions grew at nearly every academic level by more than 10 
percent. Unclassified enrollment, primarily representing undergraduate 
students, grew by more than 30 percent, as did graduate full-time enroll- 
ment. Baccalaureate institutions showed the rrost dramatic change, espe- 
cially at the part-time level, with undergraduace and graduate enrollment 
each growing by 140 percent. (See Table 5 for percent changes by Carnegie 
Classification.) 

Three other trends from 1979-89 are worth noting as contributors to 
the enrollment growth in AASCU-member institutions. First, as a group, 
AASCU-member institutions have a greater proportion of part-time stu- 
dents than do NASULGC members (35 percent as compared with 25 
percent). Therefore, the larger part-time increases would have affected the 
AASCU-rnember institutions more. Second, undergraduates comprise a 
slightly largershareof all students in the AASCU member-institutionsthan 
in the NASULGC member-institutions (79 percent compared with 72 
percent). Again the overall growth in undergraduate students was larger 
than forgraduate students. Finally, female students registered the greatest 
increases at all academic levels compared with males. Once again, female 
students are a greater share of all students at AASCU-member institutions 
compared with NASULGC members. In 1989, the proportion of women 
among all students at AASCU members was 56.4 percent; at NASULGC 
institutions the proportion was 49.8 percent. 

The full-time/part-time distribution of students at the doctoral insti- 
tutions shifted by just 1 percentage point from 1979-89. Similarly, the 
comprehensive institutions remained stable in student participation, with 
almost 65 percent attending full time and 35 percent attending part time. 

However, students in both baccalaurate and specialized institutions 
shifted to a stronger part-time participation style. Part-time students at 
baccalaureate institutions increased their share of enrollment from 32.2 
percent in 1979 to 38 percent in 1989. At the specialized institutions, their 
participation share increased from 22.8 percent to 30.3 percent overthe 1 1 
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years. (See Table 6 for percent distribution of full-time/part-time participation by 
Carnegie Classification.) 



Location 

One institutional characteristic frequently examined in enrollment 
comparisons is location, specifically, metropolitan or nonmetropolitan. 
These areas, identified by size of the city and surrounding areas, have been 
historically defined as "rural" or "urban." We have chosen to describe the 
growth by location of public, four-year institutions using as a reference the 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) of the institution, rather 
than using "urban" or "rural" because of the lack of consensus about the 
meaning of these termsJ^ 

The growth of the suburbs in the 1970s and 1980s was particularly 
important to the establishment of state colleges and universities, some of 
which emerged first as branches of land-grant universities. Approximately 
40 state colleges and universities were established in the 1 970s. They were 
primarily comprehensive in type (73.7 percent). Of all new public colleges 
and universities established in the 1970s, an additional 2.6 percent were 
doctoral institutions. 21.1 percent baccalaureate, and 2.6 percent special- 
ized. Sixteen institutions were located in areas outside an SMSA or in an 
SMSA of less than 250.000. Sixty percent of the AASCU-member institu- 
tions are located either outside an SMSAor in SMSAs with less than 250.000 
people, compared with 50 percent of the NASULGC land-grant institutions. 
More NASULGC-member institutions are found in SMSAs of 1 million and 
more people: 26.5 percent compared with 17.5 percent of the AASCU- 
member institutions. 

In the 1980s, the largest enrollment changes forall public, four-year 
institutions occurred in the nonmetropolitan and smaller metropolitan 
areas (city size less than 250,000). As of 1 989. 37 percent of the public, four- 
year colleges, and 27 percent of their enrollment, were located in areas 
outside any SMSA. An additional 1 6 percent of the enrollment was concen- 
trated in the institutions in cities of fewerthan 250,000 people. At th a other 
end of the city-size scale, almost 26 percent of the public college and 
university enrollment is found in institutions in cities of 1 million or more 
people. Another 5 percent of enrollment is found at institutions whose city 
size was not identified on the file. 

Table 7 compares the rates of growth in total, full- time and part-time 
enrollment for all public, four-year colleges and universities classified by 
SMSA category. 
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Part-time enrollment at institutions located outside SMSAs or in 
metropolitan areas witii populations of less than 250.000 grew at almost 
twice the rate of institutions in larger metropolitan areas. Institutions in 
citleswith lessthan 250,000 people experienced the greatest growth in full- 
time enrollment: 15.6 percent. 

The full-time/part-time composition of institutions in 
nonmetropolitan and smaller metropolitan areas also differed from that of 
institutions in larger metropolitan areas. In 1 989. colleges and universities 
inthesmallest two SMSAcategories had the highest proportion of full-time 
students: 76.6 percent and 74.8 percent. As the SMSA size increases, the 
pait-time composition of institutions in the larger metropolitan areas 
gradually i ncreases: from 29 9 percent in areas with populations of 250.000- 
499.999; to 35. 1 percent in areas with populations of 500.000-999.999; and 
finally to 38.9 percent at institutions located in SMSAs of 1.000.000 and 
more people. 



Historically Black Public Colleges and Universities (HBCUs) 

The 35 historically black colleges and universities in the public sector 
increased total enrollment from 1979-89 by 10.9percent. However, the full- 
and part-time enrollments at these institutions fluctuated overthe first half 
of the 1980s. Since 1986. these institutions have undergone a steady 
growth. 

A greater proportion of students at these institutions attended full 
time, compared with students at the public, four-year colleges as a whole. 
However, there was a slight decline in the proportion of students attending 
full time, from 1979 (78.5 percent) to 1989 (76.6 percent). 

In 1989. 81 percent of students at public HBCUs v/ere undergradu- 
ates. 9 percent were graduate students, and another 8.5 percent were 
unclassified. The number of first-professional students at HBCUs was very 
small and represented about 1 percent of all HBCU enrollment. Table 8 
describes the changes in full- and part-time enrollment by academic level 
at historically black public colleges and universities. 

The role of female students in maintaining the growth of public 
college enrollments is clear. (See section on "Enrollment Change and 
Student Characteristics: Gender.") The enrollments of female students 
were especially important to sustaining a growth in undergraduate enroll- 
ment as a whole at historically black public colleges and universities in light 
of the decreased participation of male students. 

During the 1980s, male enrollments at HBCUs actually decreased at 
the undergraduate level, while increasing at the graduate, first-profes- 
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sional and unclassified levels, The decline in male undergraduate full-tinne 
enrollnnent offset gains made at the graduate and first-professional levels 
foran overall decrease in full-time participation. While the number of male, 
full-time, first-time freshmen increased, the number classified as second 
year, third year, and fourth year decreased, driving the overall undergradu- 
ate enrollment down. 

Male student participation rates differed at HBCUs from rates for 
males at all public colleges and universities. At historically black public 
colleges and universities, there was a decline in male participation at the 
undergraduate level of 2.5 percent for full-time participants and 6.5 percent 
for part-timers. In the public, four-year sector as a whole, undergraduate 
male students increased their full-time participation by 6.1 percent and 
their part-time participation by 15.4 percent. 

Another difference in participation was found at the freshman level. 
Full-time, first-time freshmen male students at HBCUs increased from 
1979-89 by 8.9 percent, while public, four-year institutions experienced a 
drop of 1 .8 percent in full-time, first-time freshmen and 8 percent in part- 
time, first-time freshmen. At the graduate and first-professional levels, 
male enrollment increased at HBCUs. In all public, four-year institutions, 
full-time male enrollment at the graduate level increased by 1 2.2 percent, 
about the same amount by which it decreased at the first-professional level. 
Part-time participation by males decreased at both graduate and first- 
professional levels at all public, four-year institutions. {SeeTables 9 and \Ofor 
changes in enrollment by academic level and gender,) 

There v/ere more female students enrolled in HBCUs in 1979 than 
males, and their participation increased by 20 percent over the 1 1 years, 
compared with the stability shown by male students, whose enrollment 
increased by .4 percent. Female students are more likely than male stu- 
dents to enroll part time. Part-time participation of women in HBCUs 
increased from 23.2 percent to 25.5 percent in 1 1 years. The proportion of 
males participating part time was lower to begin with — 19.5 percent in 
1979 — and increased to 20.5 percent in 1989. 

Female students at HBCUs clearly compensated for decreases in the 
participation of males at the undergraduate level, with increases of 14.9 
percent and 23.6 percent in undergraduate full- and part-ti me enrollments. 
In the 1980s women were increasingly attracted to graduate and first- 
professional programs at HBCUs, increasing their representation in the 
latter by over 100 percent from 1979-89. 

A great deal has been written recently about the stagnation of black. 
non-Hispanic student enrollments in higher education, and one factor 
cited has been the decrease in participation of black males.^"* In our 
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analysis of HBCU enrollment, we found a loss of over 5.000 black male 
students from 1 980-86, most of whom were undergraduates. However, from 
1 986-88, there was an increase in the participation of black males in HBCUs. 
This, added to increases of Asian. Hispanic, and white. non-Hispanic 
males, brought stability to the overall trend. Thus. 1988 may have been the 
turning point for participation of black males in higher education and in the 
public, four-year institutions, and the trend seems to be on the rise. 
According to new data released in lanuary 1 992 by NCES. between 1 988 and 
1990, black male enrollment increased by 7.4 percent. greatest 
growth — 13,000 students — ^was in the public, four-year sector. Whether 
this growth will be maintained and will continue to affect the historically 
black public colleges and universities remains to be seen. 

Historically black, public colleges and universities were established 
to serve black students eligible for higher education, who had been 
systematically excluded from many of the nation's other colleges and 
universities. In this trend study we noted a shift in the racial and ethnic 
composition of many of these institutions, consisting of increases in 
majority (white. non-Hispanic) and other minority student participation. 

From 1 980-90 the percentage of black students in these colleges and 
universities decreased from 82.8 to 81 .6 percent. The percentage of white 
students increased from 1 0.9 to 1 4.2 percent of the total enrollment. Asian 
and American Indian students made slight gains, and Hispanic students 
increased from .3 percent to .7 percent. Non-resident aliens decreased in 
their share of the overall enrol Iments. from 5.3 to 2.6 percent. The increased 
participation of students from a variety of race and ethnic groups is evident 
not only at the undergraduate but also at the graduate and first-profes- 
sional levels. Tables 1 1 and 1 2 describethe changes in student demograph- 
ics at HBCUs by race and ethnicity and by academic level. 



Enrollment Change and Student Characteristics 

Gender Differences. An important factor in enrollment growth from 1979- 
89 at public, four-year colleges and universities was the large increase in 
full- and part-time female participation. The increase in full-time enroll- 
ment of female students was four times that of males, and for part-time, 
nearly th ree times. (See Table 1 0 for percent change by academic level and full-lime/ 
part-time participation.) Female students are more likely than male students 
to attend part time; 34 percent of female students did so in 1 989. compared 
with 28 percent of male students. 

Male and female participation differences can be found at all aca- 
demic levels. For example, while the enrollment of first-time freshmen 
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decreased across most types of institutions, the number of first-time 
freshmen who are female increased by 3.3 percent. By comparison, male 
enrollment at this level decreased by 2.3 percent. 

Female students comprised 51 percent of all first-time freshmen in 
1 979. The peak year for growth in female first-time freshman participation 
was 1988. By 1989thetotal numberof female first-time freshman students 
remained higher than that of their fellow males, and their share of the total 
first-time freshman enrollment had increased to 52.9 percent. Proportion- 
ately fewer female students were classified as first-year students after the 
freshman year. 

At the other end ofthe academic ladder, female students at the fourth 
year of full-time undergraduate studies increased their enrollment by 32.7 
percent from 1979-89. possibly indicating a higher rate of retention than 
that for males, whose increase was 13.9 percent. 

Women increased 55.6 and 26.9 percent in full-time and part-time 
first-professional enrollment and 29.9 and 12.3 percent in full-time and 
part-time graduate enrollment. The greatest change for women was in their 
share of all public, four-year, first-professional enrollment. In 1979. this 
share was 27.5 percent; in 1989. it rose to 41.2 percent, a change of 54.2 
percent [seeTable 13). It is clear that public colleges and universities have 
contributed to the professional preparation and retraining of women 
already in the work force, as well as those preparing to enter it. Finally, 
female students represent the greatest share (60 percent) of unclassified 
students at public, four-year colleges and universities. 

First-Time Freshmen. The overall changes in first-time freshmen— a 1 .5- 
percent increase in full-time and 8.6-percent decrease in part-time— mask 
important regional and institutional changes from 1979-89. Full-time, first- 
time freshmen are typically high school graduates who go directly on to 
college or university after graduation. As a class, first -time freshmen are the 
chief source of students for the first- and second-year classes at their 
institution. Therefore, at the beginning of the 1980s, an impending de- 
crease in the number of high school graduates was the springboard for 
gloomy forecasts for higher education enrollments. 

There was a notable decline of 12.7 percent in public high school 
graduates from academic year 1 979-80 to 1 989-90. > ^ However, this decline 
was not reflected in a drop ofthe same magnitude in the overall first-time 
freshman enrollments at the public colleges and universities, nor in the 
overall enrollment changes. Table 14 summarizes the percent change in 
public high school graduates, the percent change in first-time freshman 
enrollment, and the change in total enrollment by region for the public. 
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four-year colleges and universities from 1979-89. The expected change in 
public high school graduates from 1988-2000 is provided as well. 

Total enrollment increased for all these regional groupings over the 
same period of time. The first-time freshman enrollment, however, varied 
in its direction. This variation is likely to continue, according to recent 
reports from NCES and from the Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education (WICHE), because the projected growth in the number of high 
school graduates will vary by race/ethnicity and region. The growth in the 
number of high school graduates is projected to begin in earnest in 1995 
and build in strength until 2002.19 

Changes in the enrollment of first-time freshmen are not completely 
reliant on shifts in the number of eligible high school graduates. There are 
other factors affecting the level of participation of first-time students in 
these various regions, including economic downturns and student migra- 
tion. To gauge the impact of these forces, one needs to examine smaller 
groupings of states and even individual states. 

Many students leave their state to attend college elsewhere. This 
migration is a stabilizing force for some states that are experiencing 
decreases in the number of high school graduates. A recent study of 
freshman migration patterns by the Carnegie Foundation forthe Advance- 
ment of Teaching shows to what extent movement of prospective freshmen 
can benefit different states.20 Between 1979 and 1986, a 22.3-percent 
growth in outmigration occurred. While overall, student migrants are more 
likely to attend a private institution, the Carnegie study pointed out that the 
1979 rate of leavers {42.7 percent) who subsequently attended a public 
institution increased to 46 percent in 1986. 

For five states — South Dakota, Minnesota, North Dakota, Arkansas, 
and Alaska — more than 60 percent of their emigrant students went to 
public institutions in 1986. The Carnegie report calculated increases of 
more than 40 percent in the rate by which freshmen left these borders for 
public institutions elsewhere between 1979 and 1986: Arkansas. Alaska, 
South Dakota, South Carolina, and Tennessee. Two states, Massachusetts 
and North Carolina, were cited as having the most success at maintaining 
a balance between the number of emigrant and immigrant students. New 
Hampshire and Vermont were examples of states able to make net gains in 
enrolling freshmen. 

Minority Student Enrollments. Enrollments for all groups of minority 
students increased from 1980 to 1988, the years for which enrollment was 
reported by race/ethnicity on the HEGIS and IPEDS files comprising the 
eleven-year enrollment file used for this trend analysis. The 1980-88 overall 
enrollment increase of 8.2 percent was supported by increases in specific 
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minority groups: non-resident alien. 25.8; American Indian/Alaskan Native, 
14.5; Asian/Pacific Islander, 77.7; and Hispanic. 35,4, 

Modest increases in total enrollments were found for both white, 
non-Hispanic and black, non-Hispanic — 5 and 2,4 percent respectively. 
However, both groups decreased in their share of the public, four-year 
enrollments. (SeeTable \ 5 for the actual enrollment, the change between 1980-88, and 
the shifts that have occurred in the distribution of each race and ethnic group among all 
students in public, four-year institutions.) Although gains in enrollment have 
been made, public colleges and universities continue to be concerned that 
their student bodies represent changes in the population as a whole. 

ThelPEDS 1990enrollment data(released January 1992)indicatethat 
the efforts of colleges and universities in this sector to address this 
representational concern are being rewarded. 2^ When the 1990 enrollment 
data are compared with the total enrollment by race/ethnic group from the 
1 1 -year file, there are some dramatic changes apparent. The small increase 
over the previous eight years for black, non-Hispanic students was consid- 
erably boosted: between 1988 and 1990 it was 7.9 percent. The large gains 
made by Asian students as a group from 1980-88 (77.7 percent increase) 
seemed to persist, as the change from 1988-90 amounted to a 12 percent 
increase. The rate of increase in enrollment of white. non-Hispanic stu- 
dents continued to diminish. The rate of increase was 5 percent between 
1980-88 and 1 .2 percent between 1988-90. The rate of increase for Hispanic 
students seems to be sustained. Between 1980-88. the rate was 35.4 
percent. From 1988-90 the rate was 9.2 percent (see Table 16). 

Many possible explanations have been offered for the differing 
participation rates among race and ethnic groups. ^2 One pertinent statistic 
is the modest increase from 1980-88 in the college enrollment rates for 18- 
24-year-olds. Enrollment rates for black. non-Hispanic students and His- 
panic students, however, experienced a smaller increase than for their 
white, non-Hispanic counter parts. 23 with projected increases in the 
number of public high school graduates of Hispanic, Asian, and Americon 
Indian background from 1986-95, and overall increases anticipated from 
1995 to 2002. past gains may be seen as a strong foundation upon which 
public colleges and universities may build increased participation of 
eligible students from a variety of race and ethnic backgrounds (seelable 1 7). 

Table 18 shows at what academic levels the growth of students from 
different race and ethnic backgrounds has occurred from 1 980-90. the most 
recent date for which detailed data were available. The participation of 
black. non-Hispanic students in public, four-year institutions increased, 
especially at the first-professional and unclassified academic levels. Non- 
resident aliens increased their participation the most at the graduate and 
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first-professional levels. The most dramatic changes in graduate enroll- 
ment for this group of students were found among NASULGC members, 
while the largest change in first-professional enrollment occurred among 
AASCU members. 

Asian student enrollment posted large increases at all levels within 
the public sector, but gains were greatest at the doctoral universities at 
every level except first-professional. White, non-Hispanic student enroll- 
ment grew at a much greater rate at the undergraduate level in comprehen- 
sive and baccalaureate colleges and universities than in the research 
universities. The number of American Indians pa.rticipating in the public, 
four-year sector is small, but this group of students made proportionately 
large gains across institutions of all degree-granting emphasis and associa- 
tion membership. Hispanic students were consistent in their increased 
enrollment from 1980-90 at each academic level and across all types of 
institutions. 

Many of the large increases in students of different race and ethnic 
backgrounds were at the graduate and first-professional level. This trend 
reflects important changes in the 1980s in the interest of students in these 
occupational programs, in the education community's interest in attracting 
more diverse students to these programs, and in the development of new 
programs. The same factors apply to the trend in graduate enrollment, as 
well as an often publicly stated goal to prepare students of diverse race and 
ethnic backgrounds as future faculty. 



Looking Forward 

One certainty emerging from enrollment analyses isthatthe number 
of high school graduates alone is not an effective predictor of the long-term 
enrollment health of colleges and universities. Retention of full- and part- 
time students and continued participation of female and minority students 
are two factors more rel .v^ant to assessing where we have been and 
anticipating our future. However, over ana above these distinct factors are 
the political and economic conditions under which public colleges and 
universities operate. Enrollment is affected not only by student interest 
and choice to attend college, but also by restrictions of institutional size, 
financial support, and responsiveness to social and economic needs. We 
cannot base projections on estimates of numbers alone. The potential for 
satisfactory participation is good, but it is the context and availability of 
services that will enable institutions to realize it. 

In the past two years. AASCU and NASULGC members have reported 
a new direction in enrollment planning in annual surveys. A large majority 
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attributed increases in enrollment to improved retention efforts (72 per- 
cent in 1990 and 61 percent in 1991). Of declining importance in the past 
two years is recruitment of first -time freshmen and the recruitment of other 
students. 

Showing stability in 1990 and 1991 among the responding public, 
four-year colleges and universities are enrollments of first-professional, 
foreign, and residential students. Increasing in enrollment are graduate, 
older, minority, and transfer students. 

The factors contributingto enrollment decreases have also shifted in 
importance from 1990-91 .Asmallerpool of high school students was noted 
as an important factor by 74 percent ofthe col leges and universities in 1990. 
But in 1991. only 62 percent identified it as important. Rising tuition and 
fees was considered an important factor in enrollment decreases by 42 
percent of the survey respondents in 1990. In 1991, 48 percent considered 
it so. Finally, there was a shift in the percentage of respondents selecting 
the local or state economic conditions as a factor in decreasing enroll- 
ments — from 39 percent in 1990 to 48 percent in 1992. 

Between fall 1989 and fall 1990, the public, four-year institutions 
continued their trend of rising head count enrollment for an overall 
increase of 2.7 percent. The baccalaureate institutions cont'rued to be the 
fastest-growing group. From 1990-91. the rate of increase for all public, 
four-year institutions surveyed slowed to 1.9 percent. Preliminary data from 
fall 1992 show a further slowdown. Increased retention and growth in 
transfer and graduate students are sustaining enrollment levels. 



Findings 

Our trend analysis of enrollments in the public, four-year sector 
revealed some surprises in student participation, enrollment growth, and 
institutional and student characteristics. 

Most students attending public, four-year institutions still do so full 
time. Full-time/part-time participation shifted by only one percentage 
point in over 1 1 years. 

Most students in the public, four-year sector are undergraduates. 
Although the undergraduate population has increased slightly from 1979- 
89 and the number of graduate and first-professional students has in- 
creased, the ratio of undergraduate to graduate student has not changed 
from 1979-89. 

Part-time enrollment has increased at a faster pace than has full-time 
enrollment. Still, full-time enrollment increases have contributed almost 
two-thirds ofthe overall enrollment increase. 
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In the 1980s, comprehensive and baccalaureate public colleges and 
universities grew more rapidly than all other types. Many of these master's 
and baccalaureate-granting institutions had been newly established dur- 
ing the previous decade, and most are located in smaller metropolitan 
areas. 

Historically black public colleges and universities marked a 1 0.9- 
percent enrollment growth from 1979-89. Although public HBCUs have a 
higher proportion of full-ti me students than do other types of public, four- 
year institutions, even they experienced a slight decline in the proportion 
of such students during the decade. 

Male and female students at HBCUs have different participation 
histories. Women's attendance grew by 20 percent while men's was static 
(.4 percent). Female students tend to participate part-time more often than 
do men. The decreases in black. non-Hispanic male enrollment from 1 980- 
86 were substantial but began to recoup from 1 986-88. From 1 988-90. there 
has been real growth. 

The distribution of minority groups within the student population at 
public HBCUs shifted from 1980-90. White. non-Hispanic students in- 
creased from 10.9 to 14.2 percent of the population: non-resident alien 
students decreased from 5.3 to 2.6 percent. The proportion of Asian and 
American Indian students increased slightly within the student population 
at HBCUs. while Hispanic students shifted from .3 to .7 percent of the 
population. 

Public, four-year colleges and universities experienced large in- 
creases from 1 979-89 in the number of women attending. Women made up 
49.7 percent of all public, four-year students in 1 979 and 53 percent in 1 989. 
The participation of female students increased at the first -time freshman 
level, bucking the trend for al! students in this sector, and at all other 
academic levels, including graduate and first-professional. 

Declines forecast in the traditional-college-age population material- 
ized during the 1 1 -year period but did not affect the overall growth in head- 
count enrollment. Such declines affected the enrollment of first-time 
freshmen in some regions more than in others, as did student migration. 
There was a slight increase in full-time, first-time freshmen ( 1 .5 percent) 
and an 8.6-percent decrease in part-time, first -time freshman enrollments 

In the 1980s, students of different races and ethnic groups grew in 
significant numbers at all public, four-year colleges and universities, 
shifting in distribution within the student population and yielding more 
diversity. White. non-Hispanic and black. non-Hispanic students both 
decreased in theirshare of the student population up to 1988. while Asian, 
Hispanic, and non-resident alien students increased by the greatest rates. 
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The IPEDS 1990 enrollment reports show an increase from 1 988-90 in 
the proportion of black, non-Hispanic students, a reversal of the preceding 
downward trend. At the same time there has been a slight decrease in the 
enrollment share of white. non-Hispanic students. 

From 1986-95, the numbers of white, non-Hispanic and black, non- 
Hispanic high school graduates in some regions are expected to decrease. 
On the other hand, the number of public high school graduates eligible for 
college may increase in some regions from 1988-2000. As shown in this 
volume, the retention and graduation of students — especially of racially 
and ethnically diverse students — will become more and more critical to 
success in maintaining and increasing enrollment. 



About the Survey Data 

The Office of Association Research of the American Association of 
State Colleges and Universities obtained the 'Tall Enrollment" survey data 
tape from the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) for each year 
from 1979-89. Data from 1979-85 were collected under the Higher Educa- 
tion General Information Survey (HEGIS) and data from 1986-89 were 
collected under the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPEDS). Because thecategoriesof enrollment were broken into moredetail 
on the IPEDS form than on the HEGIS form, some IPEDS categories had to 
be combined to match the HEGIS categories to facilitate the computation 
of totals, percent changes, and frequency distributions. 

The HEGIS and IPEDS enrollment files contain data obtained from 
NCES surveys mailed to postsecondary institutions in the United States 
and outlying areas. The survey collected data describing the status of 
student enrollment by academic level and full-time/part-time participa- 
tion. These data were collected by gender for six racial/ethnic categories as 
defined by the U.S. Office of Civil Rights in every other year. Enrollment data 
are collected as a "snapshot" of enrollment on one day in the fall of each 
year. Response rates for each year fell between 73 and 100 percent. Data for 
nonresponding institutions were imputed by NCES either by prorating 
their previous year's data or by matching institutions selected from strati- 
fications based on sector and state. 

AASCU used only the enrollment data from those institutions in the 
file that were classified as public, offering programs of four or more years. 
Regional data were calculated using the Department of Commerce. Office 
of Business Economics Region Code for each institution as it appeared in 
the HEGIS data file in 1985. Data calculated for doctoral, comprehensive, 
baccalaureate and specialized institutions were organized by assigningthe 
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1987 Carnegie Classification code to each institution and locating this 
information in an institutional characteristics data file that was comple- 
mentary to the 1 1 -year enrollment trend file. Data calculated by city size 
were organized by using the city size variable in the NCES HEGIS enroll- 
ment file of 1985. The code for historically black public colleges and 
universities was assigned from the AASCU/NASULGC enrollment file of 
1988. 
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Table 6, Percent Distribution of Full-Time/Part-Time Students 
by Type of Institution Attended, 1979 and 1989 

All Public, Four-Year Institutions 
Percent Distribution 
Type of Institution Full-Time Part-Time 

Doctoral 

1979 75.1 24.9 

1989 74.1 25.9 



Comprehensive 

1979 64.7 35.3 

1989 64.6 35.4 

Baccalaureate 

1979 67.8 32.2 

1989 62.0 38.0 



Specialized 

1979 

1989 



77.2 
69.7 



22.8 
30.3 
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Table 9. Percent Change in Male and Female Enrollments 
at Each Academic Level, 1979-89 

(Historically Black Public Colleges and Universities) 

Percent Change 1979-89 
Male Students Female Students 

Academic Level FuU-Time Part-Time Full-Time Part-Time 



All Students 


-0.9 


5.6 


16.3 


32.1 


Undergraduate 


-2.5 


-6.5 


14.9 


23.6 


First-Time Freshmen 


8.9 


-25.0 


24.6 


4.9 


Graduate 


3.1 


1.9 


9.0 


29.6 


First-Professional 


32.5 


-24.0 


127.4 


1 16.7 


Unclassified 


56.5 


40.5 


84.7 


51.0 



Table 10. Percent Change in Male and Female Enrollment 
by Academic Level and Full-Time/Part-Time Status, 1979-89 

(All Public, Four-Y^ar Institutions) 



Academic Level 

Total Enrollment 
Undergraduate 

First-Time Freshmen 
Graduate 
First-Professional 
Unclassified 



Percent Change 1979-89 
Male Students Female Students 

FuU-Time Part-Time Full-Time Part-Time 



5.8 
6 J 

-1.8 
12.2 
12.7 
27 



9.7 

15.4 
-8.0 
-1.8 
-23.8 
12.2 



20.3 
18.5 
4.8 
29.9 
55.6 
37.4 



25.6 
34.2 
-9.0 
12.3 
26.9 
25.4 
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Chapter 2: 
Immigration: Recognizing 
tlie Benefit, Meeting 
the Challenges 

Lee R. Kerschner 
Interim President 
California State University, 
Stanislaus 



There is no greater challenge or opportunity for Annerican higher 
education than serving the influx of new innnnigrants into this country. We 
are witnessing a dennographic revolution of epochal proportions. Accord- 
ing to 1990 Census figures. 7-9 nnillion imnnigrants entered the country 
during the 1980s. They accounted for 33-40 percent of the nation's popu- 
lation growth of 23 million.' Current forecasts project that at least that 
many immigrants will arrive here during the 1990s. 

An enormous challenge awaits, for these new people— with their 
heterogeneous languages, cultures, and nationalities— need and have 
every right to expect access to the best education we can provide. That is 
our lob and. without question, a difficult one. Indeed, some would argue 
that higher education is already pushed beyond its ability to function 
effectively. So how can we in higher education even begin to identify and 
respond to the special needs of these diverse and often unprepared 
students? 

The first step in addressing this complex issues is to examine and 
recast our attitudes about immigrants and diversity. This effort entails 
shedding misconceptions, stereotypes, and habitual modes of social 
perception. Myths about immigrant groups must be dispelled. Their most 
important educational needs must be identified and responsive programs 
developed for English proficiency, for better representation of immigrant 
group members among faculty and staff, for diversification of the curricu- 
lum, for targeted recruitment efforts, and for development programs 
designed to improve faculty multicultural awareness and teaching strate- 
gies. 

The best v;ay to serve the educational needs of immigrant popula- 
tions is to see them as they are. As distinguished professor and author 
Ronald Takaki says, "likening the university to a sailing ship where issues 
of diversity are often kept below, we have to bring cultural diversity on deck 
... on deck in terms of foreign languages ... in terms of Engl ish as a second 
language ... in the teaching of economics ... and in terms of sociology. . 
. . We are facing a future where racial minorities will constitute a majority 
of the people of the university."^ 

An economic crisis confronts the United States today. A report by the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission states that a productive 
economy "requires a highly educated labor force that competes in the 
international marketplace."^ Who shall be trained to constitute that labor 
force?The fact isthattheeconomicneedsofthe nation and the educational 
needs of millions of immigrants have converged. For better or worse, the 
future of our country now hinges, in large part, on the training of all 
students for a knowledge-based economy. Some of the most vivid cx- 
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amples come from California, where we are working to meet this great 
challenge. 



The California Experience 

California is experiencing many of the changes driven by high rates of 
immigration. Currently, two-thirds of the world's emigration is to the 
United States, with California accepting abut half of it. In many respects, 
this makes California the world's social laboratory in economics, politics, 
and education. 

Because California receives so many immigrants, it provides a good 
test case. The state, in general, is on a strong growth path. California's gross 
product will double within the next five years. Projections indicate that the 
state's total economy in terms of goods and services will equal $1.5 trillion 
by the year 2000. Put in perspective, the gross national product for the 
United States in 1990 was a little over $5 trillion.'* 

Also placingthestate at the fulcrum of global economic development 
is its burgeoning trade with Pacific Rim countries. In 1982, forthe first time 
in U.S. history, trade with the Pacific Rim exceeded trade with European 
countries, and, again, California accounted for a maior share. That com- 
merce will continue to increase over the next several decades. This trade 
phenomenon has made the state an international success story. In fact, 
California will be the world's fourth largest economy by the year 2000. 
Perhaps that's why Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev, in an address at 
Stanford University, called California "a national within a nation." 

Demographically, California continues to receive high numbers of 
immigrants.andall indicatorssuggestthetrend will increase. Forexample. 
world population is expected to reach at least six billion by 1 999 and seven 
billion by 2010. Much of this growth will occur in less developed countries 
that will not have Ihe economic base to provide jobs for their expanding 
populations. Many of these people will attempt to improve their quality of 
life by relocating to more economically prosperous countries, especially 
the United States. 

According to the 1990 Census, California will gain seven congres- 
sional seats, giving it 52. or 1 2 percent of the total House membership. This 
additional representation is based on projections for a state population of 
30 million, or one in nine of all Americans. The latest projections indicate 
that California's population will swell by 18 percent between 1990 and 2000, 
exceeding 35 million. Forty to 50 percent of that growth will be immigrants. 

Yet. like the rest of the country, California has a two-tiered social 
structure. On onetierisawell-educatedgroupof primarily Anglo and Asian 
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workers earning above $30,000. On the other tier are massive numbers of 
undereducated. underemployed, or unemployed people, predominantly 
African-American, Latino, and Native American as well as certain Asian 
subpopuiations struggling for jobs, for affordable housing, and for any 
opportunity to break out of a cycle of borderline poverty. 

The decreased level of immigration from Europe and the increasing 
levels from other continents represent a marked change in immigration 
patterns. Eighty percent of all recent and current immigrants are from Latin 
America and Asia. There will be 47 million Latinos and 1 2 million Asians in 
this country by the year 2000. Not only will California soon be the first state 
in the contiguous United States with no single ethnic or racial group in the 
majority, but it will also see the majority changing from predominantly 
Anglo to peoples of color. So the myriad problems associated with this two- 
tiered society will worsen, unless substantive steps are taken to raise the 
quality of life for those at the bottom. 

Immigration has had a tremendous impact on the K- 1 2 publicschools. 
California is enrolling about 200.000 new public school pupils each year. 
The Intersegmental Coordinating Council reports that "nearly one in three 
California school children now comes from a family where English is not the 
primary language, and 29 percent of school-age children report that a 
language otherthan English is spoken at home. As many as one in six public 
school students is an immigrant. In some elementary school districts, the 
proportion of students classified as limited in their English proficiency is 
approaching 70 percent."^ 

This shift has profound implications. Those of us at the receiving end 
of the system— the colleges and universities— must be prepared for the 
increasing numbers ofstudents expecting a college education. When these 
phenomenal numbersare combined with the increasingly diverse natureof 
the students' backgrounds, the bottom line presents a formidable chal- 
lenge. We must grapple with a truly historic transformation in the state's 
(and the nation's) educational system. But that requires freeing ourselves 
of the stereotypes and myths that society, for many generations, has 
imposed on immigrant populations. 



Dispelling the Myths 

Many Americans, troubled by the perceived problems associated 
with increased immigration, are often perplexed by the rapid influx of 
people with different languages and customs. Many believe that immi- 
grants well the welfare rolls and are a drain on the economy, directly and 
indirectly taking jobs from those whose families have been in this country 
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for several generations, and that they therefore generally degrade our 
quality of life. But such fears are unfounded and reveal a lack of understand- 
ing and appreciation of the customs and dignity of people from other 
shores. 

In The Economic Consequences of Immigration, economist julian Simon 
shows how immigrants help our economy. Simon asserts that we must 
"extend our time horizon so that we put heavy weight on the longer-run 
economic future of the country — months and years and decades in the 

future More immigrants can then be seen to be good for the standard 

of living."*^ 

Simon further argues that in order to see clearly ti 'mpact immi- 
grants have on our economy, we should realize that the typical immigrant 
is young and able-bodied. Twenty-six percent of the new arrivals fall into 
the prime labor-market age brackets of 25 to 34. Almost two-thirds of all 
immigrants come to the United States between the ages of 16 and 45. 
Emigrating is a young person's enterprise.^Thus. immigrantscan swell the 
working population. 

In fact, the chairman of the California State Legislature's Joint Com- 
mittee on Refugee Resettlement. International Migration and Cooperative 
Development points to several studies that show that 90 percent of the 1 .6 
million adultswho have been legalized underthe 1986 Immigration Reform 
and Control Act. are employed. He also notes that more than 80 percent of 
them have two jobs.^ 

Immigrants generate economic activity on their own behalf. George 
I. Borjas. immigration specialist and author of Friends or Strangers-.The Impacts 
of Immigrants on the U.S. Economy, notes that an "important consequence of 
immigration is the creation and growth of immigrant enclaves in many 
American cities. These enclaves generate significant economic opportuni- 
ties for immigrants, either because many immigrants start businesses in 
order to cater to members of their national-origin group or because the 
immigrant entrepreneurs often hire their co-nationals."^ 

Immigrantsdonot necessarily have a negative economic effect on the 
native-born. Borjas concluded that "immigrants have little impact on the 
earr*ngs and employment opportunities of natives. Thus, the concern that 
hao fueled much of the movement toward a more restrictionist immigration 
policy is. in terms of recent immigration, unjustified. Second, the skill level 
of successive immigrant waves admitted to the United States has declined 
precipitously in the past two or three decades."'^ 

An article in the Los Angeles Times reported that rather than being a 
drain on the economy, immigrants contribute to its growth. The Times cited 
a study by the County of Los Angles that showed illegal immigrants 
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generating $3 billion in "assorted tax revenues during 1990-91 The study 
discovered, however, that the "bulk of those funds— $L7 billion — went to 
Washington in the form of income tax and Social Security levies. . . ." 
Compared to the $3 billion these illegal immigrants contributed, the 
county calculated that it spent $413 million on expenses related to the 
immigrants. Clearly, there is a huge gap between the tax revenues gener- 
ated by the immigrants and the amount spent on the population." 

Thus, immigrants need not be a drain on the economy, but educators 
must step in with a determined effort to reconceptualize curricula and 
teaching strategies to educate and train the newcomers. 

Increased immigration does not necessarily drain Social Security 
funds. Researcher Stephen Moore states. "America needs to raise its gates 
to allow the entry of more taxpaying immigrants. ... Let time bring the 
Treasury the rewards of a larger immigrant-worker pool."'^ 

A Moore explains. "TheSocial Security Administration calculates that 
every additional 100,000 legal immigrants raise receipts and the net 
bal ance in the trust fund by about 0. 1 percent of taxable payroll over their 
lifetime. Using this rule-of-thumb estimate, a recent report from the Alexis 
de Tocqueville Institution finds that the net value (in 1991 dollars) of an 
increase in immigration to 1 million per year for 50 years is $292 billion. No 
other conceivable investment that the government could make . . . would 
render this kind of dividend."'^ These figures suggest that most legal 
immigrants are taxpayers, not welfare recipients. 

Such research underlinestheeconomicplusesof immigration. Policy 
makers are beginning to see immigration as a solid, long-term economic 
investment. Based on new studies indicating the economic value of immi- 
gration, a new law increases the number of visas issued per year by 60 
percent. The legislation increases the number of immigrants allowed into 
the country annually from :00,000 to at least 630.000. Rep. Bruce Morrison, 
a key backer of the measure., was quoted as saying that legal immigrants are 
"self-selected starters.""* 

An editorial in the Los Angeles Times noted that "survey after survey has 
shown that immigrants give more than they get — in hard work, good 
citizenship, creativity and. significantly, taxes paid. At the same time, this 
country is not producing enough skilled workers, and demographic factors 
are shrinking the number of young people entering the work force. "'^ 

There is a mistaken notion that the new immigrants will not become 
part of society. However, as Paul Ong, an urban planner at UCLA, noted. 
"Imm igrants do make progress as they stay here, but the problem is. they're 
moving up at slower rates than in the past." Slowly, perhaps, but surely. 
Analyst joel Kotkin has identified a 1985 Ran Corporation report showing 
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that 90 percent of all native-born children of Hispanic immigrants are 
proficient in English — and that nearly 25 percent speak no Spanish.'^ 

Another UCLA researcher. David Hayes-Bautista, has discovered that 
immigrant Latinos are healthier in certain social and cultural ways than are 
succeeding generations who stay in the United States. As reported in The 
Chronicle of Higher Education, "They have babies with higher birth weights. 
Among the |L£tinoj immigrant population, there is also less neonatal and 
infant mortality; females are less likely to drink or smoke and more likely to 
be married; and males are a little more likely to be active in the labor force" 
than succeeding generations.'"^ 

Hayes-Bautista notes that "some people want to limit immigration — 
or promote rapid assimilation— to limit the influx of minorities into the 
underclass. They don't recognize the strengths immigrants have."'^ 

Kotkin thinks that the nev/comers may be seen as "an incipient 
middle class, helping California's transition away from Pentagon depen- 
dency. Immigrants play critical roles — often by pooling their resources — in 
boosting retail and home sales in many parts of the state, such as East Los 
Angeles |a large Hispanicbarriol, at a time when other regions, like Orange 
County, are beginning to hurt."'^ 

When the recent flap over a California city's effort to deny social 
services to illegal aliens occurred. ;ack Kemp, Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, decided that 'lis agency would continue to fund 
programs directed toward undocumented residents. As Secretary Kemp 
said, "I come to this issue with an understanding and sensitivity for the 
great wealth of talent that has come to our country from Latin America, the 
Caribbean and other nations." Secretary Kemp also noted that the immi- 
grants "are not coming for welfare, they are coming for jobs and to give their 
children an opportunity to have a better life." 

Immigrants have provided the iifeblood and surge of ideas tha^ have 
helpedbuildthisnation.History has shown that immigrants can contribute 
in spectacular ways to society. A majority of the leading scientists on the 
Manhattan project were immigrants. And over 50 percent of American 
Nobel laureates are immigrants. 

A picture book about immigrants to the United States. Strangers at the 
Door, contains a most interesting section entitled "Famous Immigrants." 
There one finds people from various places and backgrounds who worked 
in nearly every area of human endeavor. 

The list of famous immigrants includes Mother Frances Cabrini, first 
American Catholic saint; David Sarnoff. father of American television; 
Albert Einstein, renowned physicist; Werner Van Braun.^odfatherof rocket 
technology; Felix Frankfurter. Supreme Court justice; Facher Flanagan of 
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Boys Town Fame; super teacher Jaime Escalante; computer and business 
genius A. Wang. The list goes on. 



Responding to the Challenge 

Education isthe prime requisiteforeconomicsuccess, particularlyas 
the world is becoming, day by day. more informationally and technologi- 
cally sophisticated. How colleges and universities prepare the student 
populations for a high-tech society will have far-reaching and long-lasting 
consequences for our economy. 

An article in The Executive Educator noted that "immigration affects 
schools more strongly than it affects most other institutions. A paper 
drafted by a national task force on immigration and American education. 
"Educating the Newest Americans." concluded: 

Past experience teaches us that we cannot focus on newcomers alone. 
Successful integration, in the schools and elsewhere, requires a receptive 
host population as well as adjustments by newcomers. \n all periods of 
American history, bias and discrimination have posed barriers to the 
integration of immigrants. \f new groups are to acculturate success- 
fully, we must reduce bias in the population.^^ 

The American system best equipped for such a task is education. The 
vast majority of immigrants come into contact with educational institu- 
tions in one way or another. Whether it is through their children's daily 
experience in K-12. their own night classes for learning English, retooling 
courses at a community college, or enrollment at a university, education 
affects their lives as no other institution can. 

it is educators' responsibility to ensure that all citizens learn to 
function in a multicultural world and, moreover, learn to value cultural 
differences as assets rather Lhan liabilities. If educators cannot, who can! 

Aristide R. Zolberg, writing in the massive research report prepared 
under the aegis of the U.S. Commission for the Study of International 
Migration and Cooperative Economic Development, expresses the prob- 
lem: "It is evident that coexistence can be achieved only on the basis of 
mutual adaptation, but the nativesgenerally believe that it is the newcom- 
ers who must make the greater effort and are qu ick to judge that they are not 
sufficiently forthcoming."" It is the task of educators to help people "learn" 
how to adapt to these new realities. 

The process of adapting has multiple sides and is reciprocal. It is a 
matter of each side modulating its behavior on several levels. However. 
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change ofthis nature does not occur in a vacuum, "Mutual adaptation" will 
come only if people are taught how to adapt, why to adapt, and what to 
adapt. That is the mission and responsibility of education. 



The CSU Response 

Three segments of public higher education in California are charged 
with the mission to educate the state's future work force: the University of 
California, the California State University, and the California Community 
Colleges. Each is responding in its own way to the challenge; this chapter 
concentrates on the programs and initiatives of the California State Univer- 
sity (CSU). 

With 20campusesspanning l.OOOmilesfrom Humboldt County infar 
northern California to San DiegoCountyinthesouthernmost portion of the 
state, CSU is the largest four-year, degree-granting university system in the 
world, enrolling 370.000 students taught by 22.000 faculty. Since 1 960. 1 .2 
million students have graduated from CSU campuses. The system awards 
more than 50 percent of all bachelor's degrees in the state and about 10 
percent of those earned in the nation. 

Increasingly, CSU campuses reflect the state's ethnic diversity. Non- 
white enrollment nearly doubled between the fall of 1979 and 1989. 
Enrollments by campus show that Cal State Los Angeles has a nonwhite 
enrollment of 7 1,6 percent — highest in the system. Dominguez Hills is next 
with 62,3 percent, followed by Cal Poly Pomona at 47 percent, and San 
Francisco State wil'i 46.7 percent. 

In working to ensure student sensitivity to other races and cultures. 
CSU has been a pioneer. On each CSU campus students participate in one 
of the most advanced multicultural programs in the nation. In fact. CSU 
long ago instituted a policy directing its campuses to expose their students 
to both Western and non-Western cultures. 

In 1980, the CSU chancellor issued Executive Order No. 338 on 
General Education Breadth Requirements. Accordingtotheorder. "Studies 
in jart, dance, drama, literature, and musicj should include exposure to 
both Western cultures and non-Western cultures." In addition, the order 
mandated that "problems and issues in | human social, political and 
economic institutions, and behavior| should be examined in their contem- 
porary as well as historical setting, including both Western and non- 
Western cont'-jxts."^^ Students shoujd leave the university knowing some- 
thing about the countries in and cultures of Asia. Africa, and Latin America, 
in which nearly 80 percent of the world's population lives. (CSU believes 
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that 30-40 percent of its students have origins in Asia. Africa, or Latin 
America.) 

This goal connplements the purpose of an undergraduate educa- 
tion — to prepare all students to lead full, productive, and useful lives. 
Education should instill in thenn the flexibility to adapt to changing 
econonnic and social conditions, new work-force needs, and the demands 
of a multicultural society. General education must help students develop 
critical thinking, creativity, adaptability, and intellectual flexibility. Ulti- 
mately, it m.ust establish some com.mon cultural frames of reference that 
are civilizing influences on society as a whole, it should include mandatory 
world language study and instruction in the thought and history of other 
cultures. And it should teach the value and importance of public service. 

CSU was the first university system in the nation to allow a "naturally 
acquired language" to be counted as meeting the foreign language en- 
trance requirement. That is a constructive step considering that in the San 
Francisco Unified School District, for example, one-third of all the graduat- 
ing seniors are native Cantonese speakers. And over one hundred different 
languages are spoken in the homes of students in the Los Angeles Unified 
School District. 

This points to a major concern-. English as a second language. 
Because of increasing enrollments of immigrant students in the public 
schools, the need undoubtedly will become even more prevalent. When the 
growing population of Asian foreign youth is added to Latin American and 
Eastern European immigrant students, it is likely that one in three students 
will have limited English proficiency by the next decade. 

English-language proficiency poses one of the biggest obstacles for 
immigrant students. They are often plagued and stigmatized by their 
inadequate English-language skills. It is time for universities to make the 
development of academic English proficiency a high priority. This is not 
remedial education, it is continuous college-level language training — no 
different from that for a native-born student studying four years of japa- 
nese. CSu istakinga hard lookat itsstructure of English-Language Training 
and English-proficiency tests, and requirements to ensure the tests meet 
the needs of all CSU students. 

If America's "glue" is the English language, then we have an urgent 
need to learn to teach it better than ever before. 

One way of responding to this particular need is to make sure 
students receive language training as early as possible. With that goal in 
mind, the Los Angeles Unified School District— the second-largest district 
in the country— is proposing the removal of certain key barriers to allow 
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In the early 1980s, a group of admissions officers from flagship state 
universities created a new organization designed to provide an informal 
forum for discussing issues important to their institutions. The universities 
they represent share certain characteristics. They are, in the words of Clark 
Kerr, former president of the University of California at Berkeley, "multiver- 
sities." They are research universities offering graduate study to the doc- 
toral level, they have national and/or international scholastic reputations, 
and they are assisted financially by state appropriations. 

Admissions officers from these institutions have discussed and reached 
agreement on issues facing state universities in general and their admis- 
sions operations in particular. Although these issues differ widely, they all 
relate to the age-old question of "who shall have access to the university?" 

The critical issues in enrollment faced by state universities are as 
often determined by forces external to the institution as internal. What are 
some of these forces, how have institutions responded to them during the 
past decade, and what changes are projected for the future? 

External Forces 

Decline in Applicant Pool 

Although demographers predicted for the 1980s declines in college 
and university applications because of fewer high school graduates, those 
expected declines were regional and were offset by increases in the number 
of nontraditional and part-time students. 

In fact, the National Center for Education Statistics reported a total 
enrollment in higher education institutions of 1 2.4 million in 1987 and 12.8 
million in 1988 and projected an enrollment of 13.1 million for the fall of 
1 989. Based on early surveys of 1 990 application and admission trend data, 
more institutions experienced a decline \u enrollment than an increase. 
The predicted decline finally has become a reality. Furthermore, except for 
theyoung, Hispanic, college-bound population, additional declines in the 
traditional student population are projected. 

Lewis Solomon, describing traditional college-age students in Shap- 
ing Higher Education's Future, states that "at its low point in 1 992, the number 
of 1 8-year-olds will be 30 percent below the number in 1 979. At the end of 
the period, in 1 998. the number of 1 8-year-olds will be 20 percent less than 
the number in 1979. Nationwide we would expect to see a drop of over 
868,000 white. 18-year-olds, a drop of 69,000 black 18-year-olds, and an 
increase of almost 34.000 Hispanic 18-year-olds by the year 1998."' 
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A change in the college-going patterns of African American and 
Hispanic students must be effected. Currently, the highest percentage of 
minority students is enrolled in two-year public colleges and under-two- 
year proprietary schools. Of the students enrolled in two-year public 
colleges, even those with expressed intent to pursue a four-year degree, the 
great majority do not transfer to four-year universities and complete a 
baccalaureate degree. 



Recruitment/Marketing: Responding 
to a Declining Applicant Pool 

The often predicted decline in college enrollment in the 1980s, based 
on the predicted and actual decline in the number of high school graduates, 
did not materialize because more traditional-age students, older students, 
African American and Hispanic students, and part-time students enrolled 
in college. The increased participation of traditional and nontraditional 
students may be related to the increase in the recruitment efforts of 
colleges and universities. Depending on their needs and on the degree of 
decline in high school graduates, state universities have begun to "market" 
themselves much as have the private colleges and universities. 

One popular method used to improve institutional marketability has 
been the use of high-cost seminars, ranging from one day to a week or more 
in length, for admissions officers interested in developing a "recruitment" 
or "enrollment management" plan. Private, for-profit businesses produce 
informational literature about institutions that not only tells prospective 
students the academic offerings and the admissions standards, but pur- 
portedly the personality of the institution. Videos and laser discs describ- 
ing college campuses in 8-10-minute film segments are not only written 
and produced by private companies but are distributed by mail to high 
schools and to students and their parents. Professional meetings of 
admissions officers include everything from hour-long sessions on se- 
lected recruitment issues, such as "how to use desktop publishing to 
produce brochures," to preconference workshops of one or two days' 
duration. 

In other words, the recruitment o.'siudents to fill the freshman class — 
andthe recruitment of students attractive in terms of academic, artistic, or 
athletic ability — has become a big business. High-ability students, espe- 
cially ethnic minority students, begin to receive information from colleges 
immediately after taking their first standardized college admissions test. 
Programs such as the College Board's Student Search provide student 
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West has led to increasing selectivity in the admissions criteria of flagship 
universities in Sun Belt states. Deadlines for applications moved from the 
summer months to early spring. For financial reasons as well as for 
enrollment control, application fees and tuition deposits became an 
accepted fact at institutions that had previously monitored enrollment on 
the date required by the state higher education coordinating body. 

Some state universities arc relieved to see a downturn in applications, 
the results of which are smaller class sizes, greater availability of classes for 
students, even some relief from partying and traffic congestion! However, in 
states with formula funding of higher education, a tension exists between 
the size of the enrollment and the size of the state appropriation in partial 
support of the institution. 

Even in the face of decreased applicant pools for the first half of the 
1 990s, it is unlikely that flagship state universities will decrease their levei 
of selectivity by relaxing application deadlines or removing the fees and 
deposits that have become a new source of revenue. Such practices have 
become invaluable tools for forecasting enrollment and better utilizing 
resources. 

No decrease in the level of recruitment activity is expected. In fact. 
reteMion of enrolled students will take on added meaning. And as applicant 
pools decrease, state universities utilizing "wait lists." "deferred decision." 
or other tools to balance the enrollment will take larger numbers of less 
academically qualified students. 

Minority Enrollment 

For all the reasons pointed out by demographers, civil rights groups, 
and our own consciences, there is a driving need to increase the numbers 
of underrepresented minority students on college campuses. 

The recruitment of minority students is probably the thorniest issue 
facing admissions officers at universities, but is probably felt most keenly 
by those at state universities, many ofwhom are undergoing state or federal 
plans to improve the ethnic mix in their student bodies. Recruitment 
activities for underrepresented ethnic minority students have included 
special financial aid packages, campus visits, area receptions, summer 
bridge programs, academic enrichment activities for middle and high 
school students, brochures designed to express "the Black (or Hispanic) 
Experience at XYZ University." and special action admissions for minority 
studentswhose academic profiles deviate from the general student profile. 
In some cases, universities have created new offices to plan and carry out 
the recruitment and admission of African American and Hispanic students; 
in others, this function is a major responsibility of the office of admissions. 

c rr 
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In spite of all the recruitment and special financial aid offered to 
encouragethe matriculation of African Anneri can and Hispanic students on 
state university campuses, there has been no significant increase in the 
representation of these populations in the total university enrollment. 
Granted, there are some notable exceptions (as with some of the histori- 
cally black colleges): however, overall, the number and percentage of 
underrepresented minority students has not increased significantly in the 
total postsecondary enrollment. 

Academic Preparation of Prospective Students 

Harold Hodgkinson. noted demographer and educator, suggests that 
universities tend to select students rather than educate them. Indeed, 
university faculty generally expect students to grasp the theories and 
concepts presented regardless of the level and amount of the students' 
academic preparation. University faculty historically have not had an 
ongoing relationship with secondary school curricula and teachers. Place- 
ment tests given at the university level are often used to determine 
placement above the normal freshman class level; they are not. generally, 
diagnostic. 

in an effort to improve the academic preparation of entering fresh- 
men, many state universities implemented requirements for completion of 
specific high school courses as admission requirements during the last 
decade. These generally include English, mathematics, science, social 
studies, foreign language and, in some cases, computer science. High 
school principals have applauded this action and the leadership role taken 
by universities in the high school curriculum. 

A strong voice for improved academic preparation of students was 
expressed by the National Collegiate Athletic Association through Propo- 
sition 48 in making completion of eleven core courses in high school 
mandatory for participation in intercollegiate athletics by student athletes. 
University admissions officers often serve as academiccertifi cation officers 
for athletes participating in Division I and II intercollegiate athletics. They 
see the high school core courses and the 2.0 grade-point average in those 
courses as minimal competency for university course work. They have 
expressed support for these basic academic requirements but not for the 
mininium test score requirement. 

Admissions officers have known, intuitively as well as through re- 
search, that students with poor high school preparation in and limited 
exposure to mathematics will experience difficulties in college. It is grati- 
fying to see that a study conducted for The College Board by Sol H. Pelavin 
and Michael Kane of Pelavin Associates found that substantially more 
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students — regardless of race or ethnicity — entered and persisted in college 
if they had planned to attend college and had taken algebra and geometry 
in high school. 

Certainly, students in strong, well-supported high schools and with 
parents who are themselves college graduates are aware that they must 
prepareacademicallyforcollege. However, students from inner-city schools, 
from schools with I ittleorno counseling support, with parents who may not 
have completed high school and for whom English is not the first language 
in the home, are not exposed to this information. 

If the number and percentage of minority students is to be increased 
at the flagship state universities, then universities have to be involved in 
the middle and high school guidance business. University faculty must 
interact with high school faculty in orderto influence the level of instruction 
available to college-bound students. High school faculty need the support 
and leadership of university faculty to demand more of students academi- 
cally. 

Early Outreach 

Traditionally, the period of time considered by admissions officers as 
the transitional period from high school to college has been junior year 
through matriculation. With the increasing concern about the academic 
preparation of African American and Hispanic students and their lower- 
than-average rate of success in higher education, colleges and universities 
have stretched their focus of attention, particularly for minority students, 
to the middle school years through the college freshman year. 

In a variety of ways, universities, either through their admissions 
offices or their affirmative action offices, extend couns-^ling and academic 
enrichment services to middle and high school students. In inner-city and 
rural schools, the counselor-student ratios are such that little traditional 
"college prep" advising is available. To fill this void and to encourage 
underrepresented minority and disadvantaged youngsters to keep their 
options open, universities are assuming enormous new responsibilities by 
establishing early outreach centers. 

These "early outreach" programs— stressing strong academic prepa- 
ration, promises of merit-based scholarships or "appropriate" need-based 
financial aid for future college work, standardized test awareness, academic 
enrichment, tutoring, and mentoring — have put admissions officers in 
direct contact with students, their parents, teachers, and counselors as 
early as the eighth grade. In some cases, these efforts are funded by state 
governments, in others by private endowments or even through funds from 
the universities themselves. 
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Among the benefits of these outreach activities have been the inter- 
action of high school teachers and university faculty nnennbers and their 
mutual understanding of academic preparation needs and the realities of 
current conditions. Admissions officers and others at the university level 
gain a much better understanding of the hurdles faced by youngsters from 
inner-city or rural schools in terms of helping them "keep their options 
open." 

It appears that admissions officers have become strong advocates for 
the improvement of secondary education, for early financial commitment 
for college expenses (as in the "I Have A Dream" program), and for the 
development of academic and social/emotional support programs at the 
university level for underprepared and underrepresented populations. 
Where once these university representatives spent their time with high 
school seniors and felt their job was complete when those youngsters 
began their first year on campus, they now plan programs on can^pus and 
in the community for fourteen-year olds to listen to rap music describing 
the college admission process and how to finance a college education. 

At the other end of the process, admissions officers have extended 
their interest in these entering minority students through the end of 
freshman year and beyond. Efforts to recruit them and to support them 
through the application process for admission, financial aid, housing, and 
orienta*"ion are useless if little or no support is provided during the critical 
early weeks of the freshman year or if that support is not coordinated and 
not compulsory on the part of the student. This need creates a serious 
problem of resources and span of control for admissions officers: instead 
of a two-year interest in prospective students, they now have a potential six- 
year interest in those same students. 

Student Financial Aid 

Reference was made earlier to the "abysmal state of the student 
financial aid delivery system." One effect of the problems associated with 
the increased cost of higher education and the decreasing availability of 
student financial aid has been a closer working relationship between 
financial aid and admissions officers. The "enrollment manager" position, 
under a variety of titles, often carries with it responsibility for admissions, 
records and registration, and student financial aid. Although in some cases 
these three units still report to different vice presidents or chancellors, 
many universities have encouraged a closer working relationship among 
these "access" services by giving them a single reporting structure and, 
most important, linkage to a unified student data base. 
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Of all the questions posed to admissions officers by prospective 
students and their parents, one on which they can depend is, "How much 
will it cost and how can you help me finance it?" Unfortunately, when 
Congress determined that families should assume more of the burden of 
financingthe highereducation of theirchildren, it did not provide lead time 
for families to resume the savings patterns necessary for that responsibil- 
ity. Consequently, many middle- and upper-middle-income families show- 
ing on paper little or no financial need according to congressional stan- 
dards are unable to produce the $8.000-$20.000 annual student expense 
budget at the college of choice for their child. 

Institutions have responded with installment plans for tuition, insti- 
tutional loan programs, scholarships based mostly on merit and only 
loosely related to need, job referral services, and so on. Scholarship search 
services offer families computer searches designed to produce the names 
of scholarship and loan programs whose resources are available and often 
underused. Unfortunately, these services, for which families pay a substan- 
tial amount, most often report the same information available at no cost 
from universities, public libraries, and state coordinating boards. Banking, 
accounting, insurance, and investment firms have begun offering educa- 
tional financial planning services for families with young children. Some 
states with state-funded loan programs— such as Texas— offer tax-free 
bonds for sale to families for their educational savings plans. 

At federal budget reconciliation time, one of the cost-cutting steps 
considered by Congress is the funding, through federal student financial 
aid. of developmental or remedial courses. Most affected, if the regulation 
allowing funding for such courses is rescinded, would be disadvantaged 
students with weak academic preparation, many of whom are African 
American or Hispanic. 

Admissions officers, through their professional associations, main- 
tain that admission decisions should be "need blind"— that is. not tied to 
the economic status of the student. One wonders whether this is a viable 
premise in this day of heavy dependence on loans, defaults by students 
unable to repay those loans, and the resultant misery experienced bv the 
families of those students. 

Once again, the facts point to a need for admissions officers to work 
with prospective students and their parents well before they begin final 
preparation for college. 
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Admissions Office Budget Issues 

Many public universities with tuition rates established by the state 
legislature have increased their revenues through user fees, in addition to 
fees supporting public transportation for students, the student union, 
computer use, etc., most public universities now require an application fee 
ranging from $10-$50 or more. Tuition deposits, once an expectation of 
private institutions only, are becoming the norm at state universities 
deeply committed to resource and enrollment management. 

In some cases, application fees are part of the university's general 
revenue and the budget for the admissions office is established and funded 
without reference to income from fees. In other cases, however, the 
admissions office and its recruitment and processing components are 
funded directly by fees; programs and staff are subject to the ebb and flow 
of these resources. 

Managing Enrollment 

Although the term "enrollment managemenf'seems to be most closely 
identified with strategies designed to increase an institution's applicant 
pool and yield to matriculation of desirableapplicants. it also has implica- 
tions for state universities facing significant increases in high school 
graduation rates in their state and. in addition, a concern on the part of 
state legislators, alumni, and others that efforts to control growth are 
synonymous with "elitism." For these institutions, with their traditional 
constituents, with new attraction for families who have previously only 
considered private higher education for their children, and with deep 
com mitment to increasing the number and percentage of underrepresented 
minority students, enrollment management is of the highest priority. 

The enrollment mix these institutions seek corresponds to institu- 
tional resources, both overall and by academic discipline; has minority 
representationthat is. at the very least, representative of the college-bound 
minority population of thestRle; and is one whose nonresident and foreign 
population is not seen as taking seats from children of tax-paying residents 
of the state, and — to paraphrase Garrison Keillor, "whose students are all 
above average." This, truly, is enrollment management. 

The number of applications submitted to the flagship state universi- 
ties has increased in the last decade. A degree from a selective public or 
private institution has been correlated with financial success. The "value of 
the diploma" in terms of the cost of education — the "payback" or "bottom 
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line" cost of education— has become an issue with families as student 
expense budgets have increased and financial aid has become more and 
more the transfer of debt to the next generation. 

The rate of high school graduation varies by ethnicity and by city 
location. White students graduate at a higher rate than do African American 
and especially Hispanic students. The trend has improved for African 
Americans, but until the past two years, 1988'! 990, the enrollment rate in 
higher education did not match this improved rate. Asian American stu- 
dents are less likely to drop out of high school than are other ethnic 
minority students and, once graduated, are much more likely to attend 
college. At many colleges and universities, particularly in California. Florida. 
New York, and Texas, the fastest-growing minority population is Asian 
American. 

As college costs escalated during the 1 980s and the cost of education 
at selective private i nstitutions soared to $20,000 and more a year, students 
from middle-income families who had not prepared by saving found 
themselves forced out of private higher education. The very rich could still 
afford to pay; lower- and lower-middle-income families were eligible for 
financialaid: moreanJ more middle-and upper-middle-class familiesshut 
outofneed-basedfinancial aid and government-subsidized loansturned to 
lower-cost state universities. Taxpayers began to question the number and 
percentage of nonresident and foreign students at "their" university. Some 
state legislatures, in response to inquiries from constituents, have begun 
to investigate the residency of the applicants to their state universities. 



The Bottom Line 

The bottom line for state universities, as for all of higher education, is 
to balance enrollment and resourcej. State university admissions officers 
representing institutions with large enrollments must manage enormous 
amounts of information, including applications, transcripts, test scores, 
letters of recommendation, and essays in the tens and hundreds of 
thousands. Very sophisticated systems have been developed to assist in 
the capture and analysis of this information and in decision making. 

Although most universities still rely on the traditional application 
process involving the student's completing a 3-4-page application and 
submitting it. together with the required data, another model begins with 
the electronic receipt of standardized admission test scores (either Ameri- 
can College Testing or the Scholastic Aptitude Test) by the university. 
Receipt of test scores triggers production of a document for th applicant 
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to complete and return. The effect of this process is to reduce the data entry 
necessary and also to all but eliminate the lost or misplaced files that occur 
in large front-end loading procedures. 

Electronictransmission oftranscriptdata further reduces the need for 
data entry and, when combined with computer-assisted transfer equiva- 
lency procedures, i mproves both the timeliness and accuracy of evaluation 
of undergraduate transfer applicants. 

These technological advances have permitted admissions officers to 
collect and analyze massive amounts of data in order to predict enrollment, 
identify trends and. forthe most part, balance the enrollment and resources 
parts of the equation. Generally, they are benign tools of the trade, 
supportive of the small number of professional staff who rely on them to 
processapplication data andto provide information in useful fashion. They 
do not replace and reduce the need for personnel. Although many institu- 
tions purchased or developed software to create student records systems 
with the hope that they could eventually reduce the number of administra- 
tive and clerical staff required to evaluate and process the mountains of 
admissions paperwork, this goal was unrealistic. The computerization has 
not reduced the need for staff; rather it has improved management deci- 
sions and increased the need for staff with more specialized knowledge. 

Despite all today's sophisticated techniques of computerization of 
admissions — market analysis, projections, automated application han- 
dling, and transfer course evaluation — the key to a successful operation is 
still people, not machines. The people who represent the university through 
outreach and recruitment, who greet visitors to the campus, who interpret 
the policies, and who care about quality education are still the "bottom 
line." 



Notes 
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If you want to survive during hard times, you had better scratch a little 
deeper, a little faster and a little bit more frequently than all the other 
chickens on the farm. 

— Bernard Fuchs. Houston-based fashion retailer 

Recent application and enrollment statistics as well as demographic 
projects i ndicate that many institutions are feeling u nease, if not down right 
discomfort, over the level of their applications and/or enrollments, while 
other fortunate institutions are enjoying a surplus of applications. Given 
demographic projections, however, even these institutions are beginning 
to recognize that the competitive environment for new students will force 
them to "scratch a little harder" to continue to meet enrc'l ment objectives 
such as maintaining the current quality level of their student bodies. 

The Chronicle of Higher Education reports: 

As competition for new students grows tougher, college presidents are 
treating admissions directors like football coaches, firing those who ca n't 
put the numbers on the board} 

At the same time colleges and universities are forced to "scratch a 
little harder" to meet enrollment objectives, some observers are becoming 
increasingly critical of college admissions and marketing practices. 

?aced withashrinking pool of applicants, more colleges are inundating 
impressionable kids with glossy brochures, pho^o-filled publications 
called viewbooks, videotapes , . . and even telephone sales pitches from 
alumni. 

There's nothing wrong with schools trumpeting their virtues, especially 
if their aim is to help students understand the significant differences 
among America' s3, 1 25 colleges and universities. But most marketing 
material seems designed to obfuscate rather than inform? 

Given the increasing competition for students, the question is not 
whether institutionswilkhoosetocompete.They have nochoice.The level 
of an institution'senrollmentaffectsitsvery vitality— its ability to carry out 
itsmajorobjectives — its morale, and its view ofthefuture.Thekey question 
for colleges and universities is how to compete for students in a manner 
that serves both the student and the institution. This chapter will address 
this highly importantly issue by: 
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• examining several aspects of institutional competition for students 



• tracing briefly the emergence and status of enrollment management as a 
comprehensive approach to achieving enrollment objectives 

• presentinga model forachievingenrollmentvitality. The model will serve 
as a frame of reference for reviewing the various ways state colleges and 
universities can. with a customer-oriented focus, address the challenges 
and opportunities resulting from increasing competition for students 
and changing demographics. 

This chapter is not intended to be a primer on institutional outreach 
and enrollment management. It is designed primarily to challenge institu- 
tions to reexamine some of the ways they are doing business and to 
stimulate thinking about new approaches to achieving enrollment vitality. 



Competition 

Of course, every institution should be constantly working to improve 
itself in a variety of ways consistent with its mission. Some define "improv- 
ing" as changing the position they occupy in the higher education market 
place. It is not unusual for institu^"ioris to speak of themse.lves as working 
to become a "major research" ; .ucdtion or building a particular academic 
program into a "top 20" program. While these goals may be laudable and. 
in some cases, achievable, institutions must be frank with themselves 
about the possibility of actually achieving their goals. 

Although bold dreams and goals may. at least temporarily, serve to 
"rev up" the troops and the alumni, they must be grounded in reality. The 
importance of understandingan institution's realistic position in the market 
place cannot be overemphasized and is underscored by various experts: 

\n the final analysis it is the market that actually positions the product. 
Today, what you "are" is based on the perception of what you have ■ 'm. 
Over time, you "are" what you really are^ 



Ihe key to successful recruitment effort is to be able to identify a large 
number of prospects within the primary market w.th interests and 
abilities similar to the profile of students currently in attendance. . . . 
A college must acknowledge the type of institution that it is, unless it is 
prepared for the long and difficult task of radical change."^ 
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Recent enrollment statistics reveal that the public colleges and 
universities whose enrollments have been most affected by demographic 
changes are "lesser-known public universities and some flagship state 
schools in rural locations."^ Given the continuing urbanization of America, 
colleges and universities in or near metropolitan areas wilt c'earty find their 
location and population base major competitive advantages. 

The Chronicle of Higher Education reports that leaders of urban public 
universities, along with many state legislators, maintain that the local 
public colleges are best suited to serve a variety of needs such as upgrading 
the skills of workers, conducting research for area businesses, and making 
higher education more accessible to minorities. Therefore, they say. their 
campuses should no longer have to defer to the states' premier research 
universities in requests for general state support and for new programs.^ 
There are many facets to this debate, not the least of which involves 
political clout. The issues will likely be resolved in a variety of ways; 
however, as in real estate sales, the premier advantages of "location!, 
location!, location!" will prove to be a major competitive advantage for 
urban public universities. 

Colleges that have allowed their enrollments to grow relatively 
unfettered are likely to face disconcerting disruptions in enrollment levels. 
Institutions that have, by design, kept their enrollments reasonably in line 
with their mission and resources instead of letting them grow to levels no 
longer easily sustainable are at an advantage. Such institutions have often 
faced political pressures *"o expand their enrollment. Now, however, in view 
of the smaller pool of high school graduates, they can more easily maintain 
their enrollments by such measures as intensified recruiting and/or reason- 
able adjustments in admission standards. This will, in turn, affect the "tier" 
of institutions "below" in terms of admissions selectivity. The next tier of 
institutions will have to make their own perhaps more difficult or painful 
adjustments to meet their enrollment objectives. 

The process for considering proposals for new academic programs 
used by some state boards for higher education can. albeit unintentional, 
give an advantage to larger, well-established universities. Such institutions 
usually have already developed a reasonably broad array of academic 
programs at the baccalaureate and often graduate level. When new pro- 
grams are proposed by state colleges and universities, they often must be 
justified in respect to non-duplication/overlap and a clear need for the 
program. Politically powerful and astute institutions can often block, for 
perhaps highly rational and valid reasons, implementation of new pro- 
grams that would pose competition. This approach can tend to maintain 
the status quo in size, prestige, and competitive advantage of certain state 
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colleges and universities. Given the budget stringencies facing many 
states, however, the alternatives to requiring such justification of new 
programs can be equally troublesome. Also, in any free-market environ- 
ment, those who enter the market first often have the best chance of 
sustaining a lead. 

Athletics is another area in which market competition comes into 
play. There is widespread discussion about the possible realignment of 
athletic conferences partly to enable certain institutions to better tap the 
revenues and exposure generated by television. In the event that a relatively 
few "superconferences" emerge, this is likely to further strengthen the 
already ordered structure among the various types of colleges and univer- 
sities. Institutions with big-time athletic programs sometimes experience 
well-publicized problems such as athletic budget deficits and disagree- 
ments about the proper balance of athletics in an educational institution. 
The flip side of this debate argues that properly managed major athletic 
programs can generate visibility and a prestigious position in the market 
place. The recent comments of an athletic director of a public institution 
that will petition the NCAA for reclassification from Division II to Division 
I-AA are instructive. "This nation is so caught in Division I and Division II 
classification it's begun to use that tag for the entire school as well as 
athletic department. We want to be discussed as a Division 1 school. The 
only way to do that is to reclassify. It wasn't an athletic move."^ 

Academically talented student recruitment in many instances re- 
flects the competitive intensity long associated with the recruitment of 
blue-chip athletes. Institutions view the enrollment of a substantial num- 
ber of academically talented students as a way to affirm or improve the 
institution's reputation. The competition for Merit and Achievement Schol- 
ars in some parts of the country is extremely intense, with institutions 
working to achieve a certain national ranking in the enrollment of such 
students. An increasing number of institutions have implemented or are 
expanding honors programs or colleges. Large non-need-based scholar- 
ship packages are often the norm in recruiting honors prospects. 

However, unless such students are an institution's bread and butter, 
campus leaders should examine their institution's position in the market 
and what they can realistically accomplish through honors recruiting 
before embarking on this type of recruitment. They should also determine 
whether this type of recruitment coincides with their mission. Competing 
for top student scholars can absorb enormous institutional resources, 
often for a relatively small pay-off, especially when the institutions are 
counting on these efforts to effect relatively "overnight" changes in their 
image. It is also important to note that, in view of changing demographics, 
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such efforts are subject to charges of elitism unless institutions are careful 
to take stepstoensurediverslty in their honors programs. Debates may also 
arise about the merits of devoting considerable institutional resources to 
relatively few students. 

Over the last twenty years many institutions have become aware of 
theirobligation to have their student bodies reflect the increasing diversity 
of the population in their service areas. Consequently, minority student 
recruitment has become a priorit/for many colleges and universities. Some 
institutions have also improved student retention through programs tar- 
geting special groups, including minorities. Given the changing demo- 
graphics in certain areas of the country, the recruitment and retention of 
minority students must be an extremely high priority for most institutions. 

Despite the often intense competition among colleges and universi- 
ties, there are also encouraging signs of cooperation among institutions. In 
addition to their roles in minority student recruitment and retention, many 
colleges and universities also recognize their responsibility to help expand 
the pool of minority students academically prepared to continue on to 
higher education. To be successful, this effort requires partnerships with 
parents, schools, community leaders, and the business sector. In some 
instances, institutions are combining efforts, recognizing that the need to 
expand the pool is so urgent and resource-intensive that much more can be 
accomplished through collaboration. 

Some astute four-year institutions are finding that meaningful coop- 
eration with the community colleges in their service territories enhances 
enrollment health and allows students and two- and four-year institutions 
all to emerge as winners. The keyword Ismeaningful (cooperation), entailing 
not only the mechanics of cooperation (e.g.. articulation agreements) but 
a genuine respect on the part of four-year institutions for the important role 
played by two-year colleges. These issues are not new; they have been 
discussed for years. However, some four-year colleges still view higher 
education in terms of the old. status-conscious "juniorTsenior" hierarchy. 

The Emergence of Enrollment Management 

As the competition for students has intensified, many institutions 
have undergone a transition in their outreach efforts. The first phase entails 
the recognition that higher education has moved from a seller's to a buyer's 
market. Consequently, recruitment efforts have intensified. Most institu- 
tions have gradually adopted at least some aspects of a marketing ap- 
proach to enrollment enhancement that focuses not only on recruitment 
but also on the market demand. Many colleges and universities are now 

So 
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recognizing the need to develop comprehensive enrollment management 
programs. 

Enrollment management has been defined as: 

an organizational concept and a systematic set of activities designed to 
enable educational institutions to exert more influence over their 
student enrollments. Organized by strategic planning and supported 
by institutional research, enrollment management activities concern 
student college choice, transition to college, student attrition and 
retention, and student outcomes. These processes are studied to guide 
institutional practices in the areas of new student recruitment and 
financial aid. student support services, curriculum development and 
other academic areas that affect enrollments, student persistence, and 
student outcomes from college} 

It is this author's conviction that few state colleges and universities. 
especially large institutions with major research missions, have truly comprehensive 
enrollment management programs. This viewpoint is essentially validated 
not only by enrollment management practitioners but also by literature on 
the subject. 

Michael G. Dolence notes that "the evolution of enrollment manage- 
ment has been fairly rapid by academic standards but still lags behind the 
needs of these changing times." Dolence has identified twelve criteria for 
evaluating enrollment management programs: leadership, comprehen- 
siveness, timing, systems, resources, strategies, key performance indica- 
tors, definitions-classifications, participation, assessments, evaluation, 
and documentation. Examining the enrollment management programs at 
22 institutions ( 1 6 independent and six public institutions). Dolence found 
that fewer than half met enough of his criteria "to qualify under the 
definition as a comprehensive^* approach requiring the integration of related 
functions to achieve the optimum recruitment, retention, and graduation 
of students where 'optimum' is defined within the academic context of the 
institution.'"^ 

A 1 986 survey of selected four-year public and independent institu- 
tions by Pollock and Wolf indicated that some type of an enrollment 
management program existed on three of every five campuses. Programs 
were most likely to be established at independent institutions (64 percent 
independent, 54.3 percent public). '° 

KPMG Peat Marwick conducted an enrollment management survey in 
1 986 of al 1 1 .4 1 6 four-year degree-granting i nstit utions of h igher education 
in the United States with enrollments of at least 500 (702 questionnaires 
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were used in the analysis: 59 percent private and 41 percent public 
institutions). Although the majority of the respondents (55 percent) cited 
some structure (c ,mmittee, a formal position, or office) for enrollment 
management. 45 percent of the public and 44 percent of the private 
institutions had no formal structure in place. Of the institutions reporting 
no enrollment management structure in place, 18 percent of the private 
institutions and 14 percent of the public institutions indicated their 
institution was contemplating establishing an enrollment management 
office or structure. 

There are other indicators that the higher education community is 
paying increased attention to the concept of enrollment management. The 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers 
(AACRAO) has formed an En rollment Management Committee as part of its 
formal committee structure. Although AACRAO has for several years 
featured topics on enrollment management in its annual meeting, this 
relatively new committee was formed in recognition of the growing impor- 
tance of this approach. Likewise, Georgia State University has recently 
added an enrollment management concentration as a new option for its 
Ph.D. program in Higher Education Administration. 

There are a number of models available for institutions wishing to 
initiate or refine enrollment management programs. These include, among 
other excellent articles and publications, those by Dolence (Evaluation 
Criteria for an Enrollment Management Program], ihlandfeldt [Achieving Optimal 
Enrollments andTuition), Ingersoll (The Enrollment Problem). Hossler. Bean and 
Assodates(TheStrategicManagementofCollegeEnrollments),Kerr\erer, Baldridge. 
and Green (Strategies for Effective Enrollment Management]. 

In today's highly competitive environment, a college's development 
of an effective enrollment management approach is not a luxury but a 
necessity. The larger, the more complex and diverse the institution, how- 
ever, the more difficult it is to implement a truly comprehensive enrollment 
management program. The political realities of campus management and 
governance, for example, present formidable obstacles, in reality, the 
development of an effective enrollment management program will likely be 
an ongoing process of development because it is ambitious and complex, 
and a relatively long-term endeavor. Such an endeavor may, in some ways, 
resemble higher education's version of the search for the Holy Grail: a 
process rigorous and often frustrating but worthwhile. 
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The Building Blocks of Enrollment Vitality 

To sort out the many options for building an outreach program, the 
author developed a model, "The Building Blocks of Enrollment Vitality." 
presented in the following diagram. The model was initially constructed in 
1987 and titled. "The Building Blocks of Recruitment." It has been updated 
to reflect more recent developments relating to enrollment development. 

The model is configured as a pyramid to indicate that, ideally, each 
block should be completed before the next block is put in place. This is an 
ideal, of course, because most institutions have already adopted some 
approach to recruitment or enrollment management. The building blocks 
model is useful, however, in reminding the enrollment managerthat unless 
each block is in place and effectively functioning, the entire enrollment 
management effort is hindered. 

The "Building Blocks" model will be used in the remainder of this 
chapter to discuss key issues and trends in enrollment management in the 
1990s. 
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Trends, New Ideas, and Approaches to Institutional Outreach 

■ Institutional Mission/Position/Pfiilosophy 

Each college or university must address several crucial, interrelated 
issues relating to institutional outreach: 

• What is the mission of the institution? 

• What position (i.e., segments/niches) does it wish to occupy in the higher 
education market place? 

• What is its philosophy on key issues, such as customer service? 

■ Institutional Mission/Position 

An institution's mission serves as the foundation for the develop- 
ment of an outreach program because it essentially identifies the institution's 
reasons for being in business. Peter Drucker observes that the best non- 
profit organizations "devote a great deal of thought to defining their 
organization's mission." Drucker outlines several advantages to starting 
with the mission and its requirements. "It focuses the organization on 
action. It defines the specific strategies needed to attain the crucial goals. 
It creates a disciplined organization. It alone can prevent the most common 
degenerative disease of organizations, especially large ones: splintering 
their always limited resources on things that are 'interesting' or look 
'profitable' rather than concentrating them on a very small number of 
productive efforts. 

Another example of the importance of clearly defining institutional 
mission is provided by Frances Hesselbein, former national ex6:cutive 
director of the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. Hesselbein is highly regarded for the 
leadership she displayed in revitalizing the Girl Scouts. Taking over leader- 
ship of the national organization at a time when it was facing difficulties^. 
Hesselbein began with a major reexamination of the organizational mis- 
sion. "We kept asking ourselves very simple questions. What is our busi- 
ness? Who is the customer? And what does the customer consider value? 
If you're the Girl Scouts. IBM. or AT&T, you have to manage for a mission."'^ 

Unfortunately many colleges and universities have not clearly de- 
fined their missions sufficiently to allow being operationalized on a sustained 
basis throughout the institution. Why not? 

• For starters, defining a mission involves making risky decisions. When an 
institution makes a decision to define its place clearly in the market place, 
it also limits its options. Many institutions try to hedge this difficult 
decision and attempt to be all things to all people — to the detriment of 
their effectiveness. 

lU2 
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• The political nature of any college or university makes it difficult to 
achieve a consensus and get almost everyone on the "same page." 
Although the collegial-governance approach of universities is an enor- 
mous strength, it often does not make for clear-cut decisions on institu- 
tional goals and priorities, 

• The relatively high turnover of college/university presidents and other top 
administrators causes disruptions in the continuity of strategic planning 
and implementation processes. State college presidents generally serve 
only 4-7 years. 

• Many institutions are in transition as they work to improve their academic 
standing and mission. 

An example of a blurred sense of institutional mission and position 
is evidenced by the fact that most public institutions at the four-year level 
call themselves universities, instead of colleges, because the title "univer- 
sity" is perceived as more prestigious. In reality, the term university, when 
used to define institutions with a major research mission, does not 
accurately describe many institutions. Unfortunately this well-intentioned 
effort to add "prestige" to many institutions has served to blur their market 
position. Changing the names of some public four-year institutions that 
emphasize teaching and service back to that of "college" might better 
enable them to stand out from the crowd. 

A mid-size or small institution that attempts to compete with a 
"Goliath" institution will have difficulty if it tries to take on the giant at iis 
point ofstrength or in ways inconsistent with its own institutional strengths. 
Answering and operationalizing the key questions of mission and position 
can lead to enrollment vitality for medium and smaller-size institutions. 
The following are two relevant examples from the corporate sector: 

• Small-town retai lers often tremble when the retail giant Wal-Mart enters 
their market. Retail consultants offer this formula for their survival. "They 
say the little guys have got to give unflagging customer service, fill the 
higher-quality merchandise niche that discounters avoid, and look for 
ways to build customer traffic; . . . Most of all: specialize, specialize, 
specialize."''' 

• Marketing experts cite the difficulty the Oldsmobile division of General 
Motors is having in developing an image that set it apart from other GM 
products, such as Buick. Business V^eek posed this question: "What makes 
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an Oldsmobile distinct fronn, say, ^ Buick? Unfortunately for General 
Motors Corp.'s oldest division, no one seems to know." Business "^eek 
pointed out Olds' sales problenns and theorized that "Olds' fuzzy nnarket- 
ing innage draws nnuch of the blame."'* 

Given the various challenges involved in developing an institutional 
mission, it is probably too idealistic to expect all higher education institu- 
tions to develop mission statements that every employee can embrace and 
consistently implement over a long period of time. However, most institu- 
tions can and must do a much better job of defining and operationalizing 
their missions. Those that do will enjoy a substantial competitive advan- 
tage. 

■ \nsi\iai\ona\ PhWosophii 

Institutions that want to be truly competitive in student recruitment 
will take time to develop, articulate, and implement certain basic philoso- 
phies, such as their position on dealing with compei\iorsdir\d prospective and 
current customers. Institutional philosophy on key issues, such as an ethical 
approach to student recruitment and serious commitment to customer 
service, isthe basis for much of the core values that help guide institutional 
operations. 

A highly competitive student recruitment environment does not 
justify hard-sell tactics or unflattering statements about competing insti- 
tutions. Good relations with competitors and ethical treatment of both 
prospectiveand actual customers proves over time to be good for business, 
despite any short-term indications to the contrary. 

■ \nsi\iai\ona\ Realiiies 

The folks of Madison Avenue might characterize it as choosing to sell 
either the "steak" or the "sizzle." In a highly competitive environment, 
especially if an institution is experiencing enrollment difficulties, a great 
deal of attention is generally placed on improving and intensifying recruit- 
ment and other public relations activities. These activities are. of course, 
crucial to enrollment success. It is, however, extremely shortsighted to give 
undue attention to recruitment without assessing the status of other key 
factors that ultimately play a much greater role in the attractiveness of an 
institution to prospective students. Sooner or later an institution must 
assess what it actually has to offer the public. 

Kotlerand Andreasen point out thata key step inthe market planning 
process is developing the marketing mix." ... the particular blend of 
controllable marketing variables that the firm uses to achieve its objective 
in the target market. "^^ They also note that the many variables that make up 
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the marketing mix have been classified by E. lerome McCarthy as the "four 
P's" — product, price, place, and promotion.'^ 

Two thi ngs need to be emphasized about McCarthy's "four P's" as they 
relate to higher education marketing. First, with the exception of "promo- 
tion," three of the four factors — product, price, and place — are not under 
the direct control of the enrollment management staff. Decisions about 
these three factors must be made by top-level administration and, in most 
instances, governing boards. Second, an institution that gives undue 
attention to the promotional aspect without seriously addressing the other 
three factors, resembles a physician who treats a serious illness only with 
aspirin. Institutional outreach/promotion is indeed highly important to 
enrollment success. However, simply strengthening recruitment and pub- 
lic relations programs, which may be viewed as a quick fix. ultimately 
cannot substitute for strengthening the product — the key assets an insti- 
tution seeks to "sell" to prospective students. 

The rapidly emerging consumer movement will force higher educa- 
tion to give increased attention to "institutional realities." Various groups 
and individuals such as Congress, some state legislatures, and the media 
are pressuring colleges to report data that will enable prospective students 
and their parents to be better informed as they move through the college 
selection process. The recently enacted Student Right-to-Know and Cam- 
pus Security Act — which requires colleges to disclose murder, rape, rob- 
bery, and other crimes on campus is one example. Rankings and college 
guides published by the media and commercial firms are other examples. 
Colleges may in some cases be able to help shape or refine these consumer- 
oriented measures. They will, in the end, have to recognize that the market 
place is focusing on certain "institutional realities." and, when these do not 
compare favorably with the competition, to make improvements. 

■ Customer Service 

Colleges and universities committed to gaining a competitive, cut- 
ting-edge advantage should consider employing the following formula in 
their institutional outreach programs-. Recruitment = communication + 
service before enrollment + service after enrollment. Effective and consis- 
tent application of this formula will enhance three important aspects of 
institutional outreach: (1) providing information to prospective students, 
(2) problem solving, and (3) facilitating their decisions to enroll and to stay 
enrolled. Given the time pressures that most adults and teenagers face, 
such customer service aspects as convenience should not be overlooked. 

Although sometimes not perceived as a direct and crucial part of 
institutional outreach, effective customer service can be a highly significant 
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outreach and retention tool for a college or university. The following 
observation by Davidow and Uttal emphasizes the importance of customer 
service in competing for business: "Though nobody has developed a 
general model of service costs and benefits and applied it to different 
industries, we can confidently make one assertion: In all industries, when 
competitors are roughly matched, those that stress customer service will 
win "'^ 

Despite the immense attention in the media and academic literature 
to the importance of customer service, it is probably safe to state that few 
state colleges and universities: ( 1 ) have comprehensive customer service 
programs that receive sustained top-level direction and support; (2) for- 
mally evaluate their service to their customers; and (3) directly reward 
employees (including faculty) for providing excellent customer service. 

According to a cover story in Fortune, the most important element of 
service customers want is personal — the "personal touch." , . . the kind of 
service "that is delivered by live bodies behind the sales counter, a human 
voice at the other end of the telephone, real folks in the tellers' cages at the 
bank."^° Given limitations on resources, colleges and universities must be 
creative in the ways they deliver service. Davidow and Uttal argue that 
"developing a service strategy is an essential step toward choosing an 
optimal mix and level of service for different customer sets. Provide too 
little service, or the wrong kind, and customers will leave; provide too much, 
even the right kind, and your company will go broke or price itself out of the 
market. "^^ 

It is important for public colleges and universities to develop appro- 
priate service strategies because they enroll many students for whom cost 
wasamajorconsideration in theirchoiceof institution. It maybeadmirable 
for a large state university to work toward offering the caring, personal 
attention to students often found at smaller institutions. It may not. 
however, be realistic to promise that degree of service given the financial 
constraints of its customers. Students at a large university will often be 
willing to forgo certain aspects of service as a trade-off for the strengths of 
such an institution (low to moderate tuition and fees, large number of 
programs offered, facilities, etc.). Richard C. Whiteley. president of the 
Forum Corp.. a Boston consulting firm that specializes in customer service, 
warns companies not to overpromise because consumers rank rel lability as 
the key ingredient of gO: )d service." 

Marketing professor Theodore Levitt argues that service can be 
"industrialized" (in essence, through a high-productivity, less labor-inten- 
sive approach to service) through the appropriate use of hard. soft, and 
hybrid technologies to improve efficiency and productivity. ^^Colleges and 
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hybrid technologies to improve efficiency and productivity. "Colleges and 
universities are expanding this approach to facilitate customer service 
through the application of voice response/Touch-Tone technology in reg- 
istration and in enrollment service units with a high telephone volume. The 
development of articulated transfer credit programs, automation of trans- 
fer credit evaluations, and the sending and receiving of high school and 
college transcripts via electronic networks are other examples of ways to 
"inddstrialize" service. 

Talent and Product Image 

The personalities, attitudes, commitment, and exp^.^ise of the per- 
sons representing a college or university have an enormous impact on its 
enrollment. Another key influence is the appearance of the campus grounds 
and facilities and other components of an institution's image. 

Theodore Levitt's observations about selling intangibles, such as 
services, have enormous implications for institutional outreach efforts. 
Levitt notes that intangible products "can seldom be tried out. inspected, 
or tested in advance. Prospective buyers are generally forced to depend on 
surrogates to assess what they're likely to get. . . . The less tangible the 
generic product, the more powerfully and persistently the judgment about 
it gets shaped by the packaging — how it's nresented. who presents it. and 
what's implied by metaphor, simile, symbol, and other surrogates for 
reality."^'* 

M Talent 

In profiling companies it dubbed the Tiller Competitors." Fortune 
identified the following as one of their slogans" "People make a difference." 
"Tired of hearing it?" "The article ran. Too bad. Both high-technology outfits 
. . , and low tech ones. . . spend abundant time and money on selecting, 
training, and motivating worker?."^"' 

• Selecting Outreach and Other Frontline Staff 
Extreme care must be taken to select and retain the best possible people 
for i nstitutional outreach and other service functions. This includes both 
salaried staff and volunteers. Good staff training starts with the hiring 
process. The authors of Service /Kmerica\ Doing Business in the New Economy 
point out that "if you really believe your employees need training in how 
to be civil, or that they don't know the Golden Rule applies in public 
contact jobs, perhaps you need to review your procedures for selection 
and hiring. ... A case where the employee truly lacks the most rudimen- 
tary social skills is a selection oroblem. not a training problem."'^ 
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• Training Outreach Staff 

Colleges and universities often offer instruction in custonner service and 
various aspects of adnninistration, nnanagennent, and leadership. Ironi- 
cally, in outreach efforts they often overlook the value of their own 
frontline people and expertise readily available at the institution. 

• Motivating Outreach and Other Frontline Staff 

In the unconscious view of many nnanager.-;, frontline people are the least 
[ennphasis added] innportant ones in the organization. Frontline jobs 
typically draw the lowest pay. get the least training and development, 
have the lowest potential for growth and advancement, and have the 
most turnover. If the frontline people do count, you certainly couldn't 
prove it by examining the rewards systems in most organizations.'"' 

Most colleges and universities hire recent college graduates as entry- 
level admissions officers. They are often called "road runners" because of 
their heavy travel schedules Is it any wonderthere is such high turnover in 
these positions when the salaries often do not even match those of 
notoriously underpaid entry-level public school teachers who usually work 
ten months instead of the admissions officers' twelve-month year. If 
institutional leaders thought more seriously about how important these 
positions are to the enrollment vitality of an institution, they would devote 
greaterattention to selection, training, compensation, and careerdevelop- 
ment. 

A Business ^eek article highlighted some of the lessons the business 
world can learn from some of the best-run nonprofit organizations. One key 
lesson is to overhaul incentives. Institutions should "have employees set 
yearly goals and reward them for progress in reaching each objective. "^^ 
Aside from the admissions director, development staff and the football and 
basketball coaches, how many o'ker people in colleges and universities are truly held 
accountable and rewarded for results? Do institutions really measure the effective- 
ness of such services as registration, financial aid, orientation, housing, 
media relations, alumni affairs, student affairs, and other programs that 
affect customer service and, thus, enrollments? If institutions were to hire 
several "mystery shoppers" to report back to top-level administration on 
the quality of the service in various administrative and academic units, 
would they be pleased or dismayed with the findings? Some doubt the 
efficacy of a management by objectives (MBO) system in a highereducation 
setting; however, without some semblance of a workable MBO-type ap- 
proach, it is difficult to determine the effectiveness of personnel and units. 
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■ Product Image 

In line with Theodore Levitt's insights on tangibles and intangibles, 
marketing Professor Leonard L Berry lists the "tangibles of the product" as 
one of the ten ways customers judge service. These tangibles include tools, 
equipment, financial statements, physical appearance of personnel, and 
office facilities.^^ 

Kotler and Andreasen believe that "marketing planners in the future 
will use atmospherics as consciously and skillfully as they now use price, 
advertising, personal selling, public relations, and other tools of market- 
ing." They define "atmospherics" as "the conscious designing of space to 
create or reinforce specific effects on buyers, such as feelings of well-being, 
safety, intimacy. orawe."^° Many universities are experiencingfinancial and 
spatial problems because of deferred maintenance. But there is an "atmo- 
spheric" problem, too. that often goes unrecognized. In view of the impor- 
tance of "atmospherics." institutions should fully consider the true and 
complete costs of deferred maintenance. 



Retention 

Most public colleges and universities do not concentrate on retaining 
students as much as they do on attracting students. This is surprising in view 
of the substantial costs of attrition. Also, in view of today's competition for 
new students, focusing on students already attending allows an institution 
to further enrollment goals while competing merely with itself. 

The corporateworld has found it harder and more expensive to secure 
new customers than to hold on to present ones. Experts estimate that 
acquiring competitors' clients is as much as six times more expensive than 
selling to a current customer.^' Reichheld and Sasser observe that "cus- 
tomer defections ... can have more to do with a service company's profits 
than scale, market share, unit costs, and many other factors usually 
associated with competitive advantage. As a customer's relationship with 
the company lengthens, profits rise. . . . Companies can boost profits by 
almost 100 percent by retaining just 5 percent more of their customers. "^^ 

Word of mouth can be the best or worst form of institutional adver- 
tising. Admission officers clearly understand the value of good reports 
spread by "satisfied customers" (students). Admission officers know that 
no matter how hard they work using the tools of recruitment — such as 
school visits, direct mail, phone campaigns — they cannot begin to match 
the influence wielded by enrolled students in their casual contact with 
persons outside the institution. Then there are also the accounts that the 
parents, spouses, and friends of those students pass on to others. 
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Roger Nunley, manager of industry and consumer affairs at Coca- 
Cola USA, notes that some studies indicate that only one unhappy person 
in 50 takes time to complain; the other 49 switch brands. 

The actions institutions should be taking to increase retention are 
outlined in such publications as Increasing Student Retention by Noel, Levitz, 
Saluri, and Associates.^^ Institutional inactivity in this important "building 
block" carries a heavy price tag. 

Research Theories/Guidelines 

Because enrollment management is an eclectic discipline, enroll- 
ment managers should carefully monitor and learn from research and 
practices in such fields as psychology, communications, marketing, politi- 
cal science, sales, leadership, and management. 

Target marketing is often used in business and political campaigns. 
This approach essentially entails identifying a segment of the market at 
which promotions such as direct mail will be aimed. The promotional 
message can be tailored to address the needs and interests of that 
particular group. 

Admission officers have long known that they cannot afford to 
contact every prospect. Target marketing offers the advantages of a more 
focused "rifle shot" strategy, as opposed to more "shotgun" approaches. 
Because most public colleges and universities are facing tight budgets, 
target marketing can stretch recruiting funds, and many institutions are 
using this recruitment tool with increasing effectiveness. 

Target marketing was cited by The Money College Guide because of its 
potential for appropriate use and abuse. Money included a comment by 
Martin Nemko, an independent educational consultant in Oakland, Califor- 
nia: "If schools are trying to find students who will be a better fit, that's okay. 
But if they're targeting only the rich kids, it's indefensible."" The key to 
using this potent marketing tool stems from the "institutional philosophy" 
building block — a strongcommitment to treatingcompetitors and custom- 
ers, future and current, with respect and integrity. 



Institutional Data/Research 

It is virtually impossible to manage enrollment effectively without 
relevant market and institutional data. Information can be obtained through 
various "outside"sources such as TheCollege Board's Enrollment Planning 
Service. Each institution should obtain key enrollment^market data on an 
ongoing basis, as well as timely data on specific issues and questions. 
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Although it is reasonable to expect the admissions or enrollment 
management units to carry some of the market research responsibilities, 
college and university presidents should involve other institutional ex- 
perts — researchers and faculty — as well. Ways should be found to tap their 
expertise while respecting their heavy schedules. 

Recruitment Action Plan 

Gerald A. Michaelson points out the importance of a written plan in 
a marketing campaign: Apian exists only when written down. If you do not 
have a document, "you may have a dream or a vision or perhaps even — a 
nightmare, "^^ 

If the other "building blocks" are correctly in place, selection and 
packaging of the appropriate recruitment/enrollment management tools 
should be relatively simple. If the elements are not in place, especially a 
clear sense of institutional mission and market position, recruitment 
planning can indeed bea nightmare, Failuretoclearlydefinethe institution's 
mission and sustain it over a relatively long period of time causes chaos for 
middle managers, especially those in enrollment service units who must 
develop services and interpret the university to its many publics. When the 
mission cannot be clearly operationalized, managers (this includes faculty 
in leadership roles, such as department chairs) are forced to hedge bets and 
dilute limited resources to achieve a variety of outcomes. Unfortunately, 
this often yields mediocre results. 

Most people would agree about the need for an effective enrollment 
management/recruitment action plan. In evaluatingtheir programs, presi- 
dents and vice presidents should ask themselves: 

• How much time have 1 spent reviewing my institution's recruitment plan 
in the last twelve months? 

• Is my institution's enrollment management planning (not just enroll- 
ment projections) directly tied to its budget planning process? 

• Is the amount my institution spends on institutional outreach compa- 
rable to that being spent by institutions with whom my institution 
directly competes? 



Ill 
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Recruitment Efforts 

Most colleges and universities are reasonably aware of the recruit- 
ment tools at their disposal. Effective use of those tools requires: M) 
diagnosing the situation correctly to determine which tools to use; (2) 
establishing targets/objectives; and (3) executing plans correctly, with 
appropriate timing. An appropriate, cost-effective blend of the various 
recruitment techniques must be employed. Obviously, market identifica- 
tion and segmentation arecrucial.Acomputer/word-processing-supported 

prospect system is also essential. 

As institutions attempt to stay on the cutting edge of institutional 
outreach, they will need to anticipate new trends and developments. The 
purpose is not to focus on the latest recruitment gimmick but to identify 
communications tools that can cut through the clutter of information 
deluging prospects and effectively and efficiently reach target audiences at 
various stages of the recruitment process. Some issues to consider: 

• Will telemarketing in its present form still be effective? The public, 
especially parents, is already weary of intrusions over the telephone by 
the business sector. Answering machines are now screening calls. Will 
some of the other new technology make it even more difficult to use 
telemarketing effectively? 

• There is no question that today's youth is television and video oriented. 
How can this trend be better utilized in a cost-effective manner? 

• Will teleconferencing become more widespread? 

• What potential does the fax machine and the "electronic library" hold for 
recruitment? 



"At Your Service!" 

The overriding key ingredient in the entire institutional outreach 
process is described in a BusinessWeek article entitled "King Customer": 

\t seems so simple. Businesses exist to serve customers and should bend 
over backward to satisfy their needs. But too many companies stilldon't 
get it. And in the 1990s, more customers are likely to take the 
opportunity to reword the ones that do?"^ 
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It has often been observed that a prophet is someone who foresees 
trouble. In 1980. the prophets could hardlywaitforthe new decade to begin. 
TfigCArorticko/Hi^AerEducatiortJorexample, began with a less-than-optimis- 
tic new year article, "The 1980's: Higher Education's 'Not-Me' Decade." 
Acconnpanied by a doom-ladened map and threatening charts, this article 
contained many apocalyptic predictions. Perhaps the most dire came from 
David W. Breneman. senior fellow at the Brookings Institution, who be- 
lieved that 200-300 small colleges might close during the 1 980s' — a rate of 
one every couple of weeks. Not a single voice in the wilderness of this article 
suggested that higher education enrollments would buck the predictions. 

There was also a general consensus that the 1980s would be a decade 
of resource limitations, with costs outpacing revenues. These predictions 
came closer to the mark. Higher education faced spiraling costs in some 
traditional areas (such as library subscriptions), in some relatively new 
areas (such as computing), and in some unexpected areas (such as faculty 
salaries: when enrollments didn't go down, the demand for — and cost of — 
faculty went up).Thesecosts. often coupledwith relative declines in fedeial 
and state support, forced tuition rates ahead of inflation. And yet enroll- 
ments continued to grow, despite almost annual predictions to the con- 
trary. 

While the national crystal ball was dark indeed, those at the state 
level often saw even deeper shades of black. In Wisconsin, for example, the 
legislature required a 1 979 report from the board of regents. "Preparing for 
a Decade of Enrollment Decline." that predicted a loss of about 15.000 
students over the decade. Instead, enrollment increased by about 9.000 
students (and would have increased even more without planned reduc- 
tions). The report, however, accurately projected relative resource de- 
clines — declines that ironically led the University of Wisconsin to reduce its 
enrollment by 7.000 students in the last four years. States in the early years 
of the decade, though, prepared, in the parlance of the time, for "retrench- 
ment." not for growth and true curricular innovation. The political and 
economic themes of the time spoke of enterprise, economic competitive- 
ness, and advancing research on technology and science. Indeed, some 
began the decade by declaring the need to shift emphasis from teaching to 
research. Some felt the need to convince the public that, in the words of 
then president of the University of Minnesota. C. Peter Magrath. "research 
continues to be an excellent investment."^ 
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Impact on Enrollment 

What happened to enrollment? The other shoe never dropped: 
enrollment*:- defied projections. Demographers accurately counted the 
heads of to-oe-eighteen-year olds; however, they could not assess what 
these students would do with their heads. Increased proportions of high 
school graduating classes recognized the value of a higher education. In 
some ways this should not have been surprising because more of their 
parents had attended college. At the same time, in part as a response to 
social changes, significant numbers of students — not of traditional college 
age — flocked to campuses, bringing with them a challenge to the tradi- 
tional curriculum and pedagogy. 



Impact on Curricula 

The impact of these unexpected enrollment trends on the curriculum 
is open to conjecture. A review of reports and activities on campuses at the 
beginning of the decade in no way foretold the focus on curriculum that 
would develop with such vigor. It is almost as if colleges, increasingly 
reprieved as the decade proceeded, issued a collective sigh of relief that 
turned into the breath of new (and sometimes renewed) life for curricular 
debate innovation. Retrenchment rarely creates an environment conducive 
to risk taking, while institutional growth or stability encourages faculty to 
take risks and seriously examine what and how they teach. 

An environment that is conducive to change, however, does not alone 
guarantee change. Too often, paralysis follows the comfort-level of the 
status quo or the seduction of the golden age of our own education (which 
in truth was probably, as Will Rogers said. "Things ain't like they used to be. 
and they never were.") Other forces were also at work: enrollments, social 
forces, and pressure for accountability. The need to serve increasi ngly large 
groups of special students (such as nontraditional-aged students from 
deeper in the high school class, and minorities) spurred curricular reform. 
In social terms, forces of the Reagan revolution were at work. While overall 
economic prosperity probably benefitted higher education (although shifts 
in financial aid from grants to loans certainly hurt students), the conserva- 
tive <3ermons. most eloquently but bitingly uttered from the bully-pulpit of 
thcin-Secretary of Education William Bennett, found many a disciple on 
university faculties and spawned a series of almost biblical books on 
curriculum. This conservative trend also led to more involvement from 
legislators and others toward making all levels of education to be more 
accountable for what students learned. 
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These essentially external forces provided additional impetus to a 
curricular reform movement that became almost universal. The American 
Council on Education annual publication Campus Trends (that began in 
1984) allows tracking of the broad direction of that movement.^ By 1984.90 
percent of the colleges surveyed (the sample of 458 institutions in 1984 
represented two- and four-year colleges and universities in the United 
States. In 1991-92, the sample was revised and numbered 5 10 institutions) 
were either reviewing their curricula (60 percent) or had just completed a 
review (30 percent). In 1984, general education, skills, and competencies 
constituted the focal points. These trends continued throughout the 
decade — although some important additional elements developed. By 
1987, virtually every college in the sample (95 percent) reported curricuur 
activity. 

The relationship to enrollment trends appears throughout the sur- 
veys. For example in 1 988, Campus Trends reports that colleges consider that 
enrollment challenges will be important . . . primarily to maintain "enroll- 
ment levels in light of continuing demographic mange. Consequently, 
curricular initiatives affecting retention increased significantly. By 1990, 
the continuing strength of enrollment caused Campus Trends to conclude 
that "enrollment issues have dropped since 1988 as an area of wide 
concern."^ However, they have been replaced by resource concerns that 
may be so severe that they force curricular change or shrinkage. 

It is clear that the 1980s was the decade of general education. 
Between 1984 and 1990, the percentage of colleges surveyed that required 
general education courses rose from 75-95 percent. And the general 
education component of a degree generally increased: at many colleges 
today it constitutes about a third of graduation requirements. 

At the beginning of the decade, discussions about and changes in 
curricula tended to be driven by a reaction to previous curricular sins and 
bythechanging student population. Although the rhetoric often suggested 
a return to a restricted core curriculum, action more often reflected a 
modified cafeteria-style general education program. Certainly the take- 
your-pick approach of the 1970s more frequently was rejected. Lawrence 
Locke, reviewinga number of studies, reportsthat93percent of institutions 
have a course distribution system ranging from highly structured to highly 
individual. Yet still too often "the general education program seems an 
artifact of the catalog"^ rather than a set of coherent expectations articu- 
lated clearly by the faculty. 

More innovative approaches frequently suffered from academic poli- 
tics. For instance, attempts to increase interdisciplinary courses to help 
students synthesize diverse subjects largely failed. Most general education 
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reform rested on combinations of existing courses and building skills 
(especially communication and quantitative). 

This, then, marks Phase One (of ac least three district phases) of 
curricular reform in the 1980s. 

Of all the phases, it derives the most from enrollment-related issues. 
A return to some curri^ular fundamentals appealed to faculty; the changing 
nature of the student population made it almost a necessity. According to 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 50 percent of 1980 high school gradu- 
ates attended college. By 1990. the figure had reached an unprecedented 60 
percent. These figures alone tell much of the enrollment story. For instance, 
the source of the other major enrollment trend of the period — the increase 
in participation by nontraditional students — can be spotted in the 1970s 
numbers (which reached a low of 48 percent in 1974). As awareness of the 
need for a college education increased (especially, in the "Me Decade", 
when the financial benefits of such an education were stressed), those who 
had missed out on a college education in the 1 970s (or who had begun and 
dropped out to be a "traditional" parent) flocked to higher education in 
record numbers. 

The back-to-basics movement took its strength from the secure 
enrollment picture When enrollments decline, the typical curricular re- 
sponse seems to be a loosening of requirements and the addition of 
"attractive" programs. (See, for example, "The Adaptation of Liberal Arts 
Colleges to the 1970s. ")^ But with enrollments increasing and public 
dissatisfaction with colleges growing, the 1980s featured not only a call for 
action but action itself. 

The calls came loud and clear. In Integrity in the College Curriculum: A 
Report to the Academic Community, issued by the Association of American 
Colleges, a typical pattern of these reports emerged. First came the 
resounding indictment: 

Evidence of decline and devaluation is everywhere. The business 
community complains of difficulty in recruiting lilerate college gradu- 
ates. Remedial programs . . . abound. . . . "Writing ... is widely 
neglected. College grades have gone up and up. . . . Foreign language 
incompetence is now . . . a national embarrassment . . . . have 
become a people unable to comprehend the technology that we invent. 
. . . As for what passes as a college curriculum, almost anything goes} 

Following the indictments came the testimonials for the curricular 
rigorof old. And finally, a prescription forthe curriculum of the future to halt 
the decline in academic rigor was developed. It included nine key compo- 
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nents: ( 1 ) inquiry, abstract logical thinking and critical analysis; (2) writing, 
reading, speaking, and listening; (3) understanding numerical data; (4) 
historical consciousness; (5) science; (6) values; (7) art; (8) international 
and multicultural experiences; and (9) study in depth. 

Calls for reform were heard throughout the nation. Virtually every 
college responded by revising its general education component. "Lit- 
eracy"— from the traditional concept of literacy to multidisciplinary lit- 
eracy, from cultural literacy to computer literacy— became a focus for 
change.Writingskillsin particular received new attention as the proportion 
of high school graduatesattendingcollege increased. While only about half 
the colleges had writing requirements early in the decade, over 85 percent 
did bytheend of the decade.^ Increasingly, colleges recognized that waiting 
needed to be integrated into the curriculum beyond the English depart- 
ment and could benefit from the increasing sophistication of computer- 
assisted instruction and the decreasing relative cost of such technology. 

Although this writing-across-the-curriculum movement proved popu- 
lar, remedial courses-— both in English and math — became more and more 
controversial. Originally designed as "temporary" courses until the in- 
creased high school requirements made them unnecessary, they remained 
essential to the changing student population. Yet a chorus of voices 
questioned the appropriateness of using public resources to provide skills 
that should have been learned earlier. 

In many instances, however, "earlier" proved to be a longtime ago. For 
the nontraditional student, comingto college causes many anxieties— and 
math basic skills often dominate those anxieties. This is especially true 
because the majority of nontraditional students are female students who 
grew up in an era when both socialization in the family and curricular 
advising in high school frequently directed them away from the study of 
mathematics and science. Thus remedial (or. in current usage, developmental] 
courses took new directions because of this enrollment pattern. 



Impact on Teaching 

Although the impact of increased numbers of older students on other 
aspects of the curriculum defies measurement their presence has chal- 
lenged traditional notions of pedagogy. As the decade progressed, the 
straight lecture as the sole method of instruction was challenged. Nontra- 
ditional students frequently tended to be active rather than passive learn- 
ers, often challenging notions that their life experiences led them to 
question while also demanding value for their money. This trend toward 
more active learning was spurred by two 1984 reports (the first widely 
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recognized, the second less well-known): Involvement in Learning: Realizing the 
Potential of American Higher Education and "Seven Pri nciples for Good Practice 
in Undergraduate Education. These reports, and other publications 
issued during 1984 and afterward, mark Phase 11 of curriculum development 
in the 1980s. 

Involvement In Learning raised concerns not only about how students 
were learning but u^Aatthey were learning. Clearly, student interests steered 
curricular emphasis, as the leading indicators for business programs grew 
with the stock market (from 12-23 percent between 1975and 1988):declines 
were recorded in traditional arts and sciences fields. (Between 1977 and 
1984 intended majors in the physical sciences declined by 13 percent, 
humanities by 17 percent, social sciences by 19 percent, and biological 
sciences by 2 1 percent). Although some of the business "bubble" burst with 
the October 1987 stock market crash and ensuing layoffs on Wall Street 
(intended majors declined from 23-21 percent), the nation is still not 
producing the numbers of scientists needed; by most estimates, the nation 
will be 750,000 scientists short by the year 2000. 

Another curricular impact from the focus on business in the decade 
came with the infusion of ethics courses after the various junkbond, inside 
trading, leveraged buyouts, and savings and loans scandals that rocked 
Wall Street. 

Ethos rather than ethics, however, dominates the two reports; the 
ethos ofconnectingstudents and faculty. Involvement in L^arMiM^ emphasizes 
"front loadi ng" by ensuri ng that students receive a good start to thei r higher 
education. Additionally, it encourages involving students directly in their 
own learning, taking advantage of technology, improving advising, creating 
learning communities, requiring a full two years of liberal education, 
revising curricula to correspond to expected outcomes, rewarding faculty, 
and more. The "Seven Principles," issued as guidelines rather than com- 
mandments, sounds a similar theme: studeni-faculty contact, collabora- 
tion among students, active learning, prompt feedback, time on task, high 
expectations, respect for diverse talents and learning styles. 



Impact on Retention 

This renewed attention to undergraduate education related directly 
to enrollment: improved practices led to increased retention. Colleges 
realized that not only did their failure to retain a student result in a potential 
waste of human talent, but it also wasted their investment of human and 
financial resources in that student. 
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Spurred by a report from the U.S. Department of Education in 1983 
showing that more than half the first-time enroUees failed to graduate, 
studies began rigorously to examine the dual phenomena of retention and 
attrition." A consistent pattern of findings emerged: direct contact with 
faculty: student involvement in campus life; the quality of support services, 
such as advising; the quality and mode of teaching; and a relevant curricular 
design all turned out to be keys to increased retention. Those colleges that 
responded recorded significant improvements in their retention rates and, 
thus, In their overall enrollments. At tim.es the results proved spectacular: 
Edward Williams College, a freshman-sophomore college within Fairleigh 
Dickinson University, increased its retention rate from 41-93 percent. 

In some ways, this movement proved that what a college does outside 
or at the edges of its formal curriculum may have more impact on retention 
than has the curriculum itself. Informal contact with faculty and advising in 
particular reach students in helpful ways. At the edge of the curriculum, an 
important newconceptwasdevelopedatthe University of Missouri-Kansas 

City: the "high-risk course" (those with 40 percent or more earning "D". "F". 
or withdrawing) ratherthan the traditional "high-riskstudent." Arguing that 
by the time "high-risk stude.its" get identified, it may already be too late to 
rescue them, the University promoted supplemental instruction in high- 
risk courses; this intervention involveddiscussion sessions led by a trained, 
advanced student. Such programs saved many a potential drop-out. 

One direct curricular initiative of the decade also sought to intervene 
before it became too late (that is. from the moment a student came on 
campus): the freshman seminar. The work t.f Vince Tinto and others 
confirmed that the first six weeks of a college student's career was the 
critical period in determining both commitment and success. john 
Gardnerofthe University ofSouth Carolina becamethe national guru of the 
"Freshman Experience." His "University 101" course spawned many imita- 
tions: Campus Trends reported that 40 percent of colleges had freshman 
seminars by 1990— nearly all of them developed in the second half of the 
decade. Many colleges learned from, and shared at. the freshman experi- 
ence conferences sponsored by the University of South Carolina at home 
and abroad. 

The results of a successful program speak for themselves. In particu- 
lar, freshman-year special courses have significantly improved the success 
rates of students whose traditional predictors of college success (for 
example, high school grades and ACT scores) have not been promising. It 
seems that format is secondary in impact to the interpersonal experience. 
At some colleges, the program has high intellectual content (for instance, 
a "Great Books" seminar); at others it concentrates on building basic 
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academic skills (such as studying, test taking, exam writing). For other 
colleges, an introduction to the values and traditions of the university (for 
example, extracurricular elements, policies and procedures, and the aca- 
demic and historical aspects) provide the focus; while at still others, the 
uniqueness of learning at the university level (especially the different 
learning styles needed for varied disciplines) gets explored. And some 
colleges simply combiK" several of the components from each approach. 
Additionally, context varies as much as content. Some colleges award 
credit; others do not. Some make it mandatory; most (more than tv/o- 
thirds) do not. Some run the course for a few weeks; others make it a total 
freshman-year experience. Whatever the approach, however, this curricular 
initiative inevitably helps first-year students adjust to college by making 
connections with students, faculty, and staff; with the university itself; with 
theircollegeand careergoals; and — perhaps most important — with them- 
selves as bona fide college students. 

Not surprisingly, the freshman experience proves popular and suc- 
cessful with the first-generation college student. Included in that cohort is 
a group of students whose presence and — to an even greater degree, 
absence — has caused the academy to examine itself deeply with regard to 
its policies, practices, environment, and curricula: minority students. The 
pace of these concerns clearly picked up in tl.e second half of the decade 
(Campus Trends, for example, first began reporting on this area in 1987; by 
1 990. it had become a major issue), with increasing reports of racial tension 
on campuses. 



Impact on Minority Enrollment 

The minority enrollment picture remained mixed. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education reported that total numbers increased between 1978 
and 1988 (Hispanic enrollment up 63 percent. Asian 1 1 1 percent. African 
American 7 percent). Even white enrollment increased 12 percent in the 
same period. However, these statistics don't show the paltry beginning 
point. More accurate, perhaps, are the participation rates for 18-24-year 
olds. While the rates for Anglos increased steadily (from 33-39 percent), the 
same cannot be said for Hispanics and African Americans (their rates 
fluctuated throughout the period and still only averaged 28 percent for 
African Americans and 30 percent for Hispanics). And, most disturbingly, 
black male enrollment has actually dropped 2 percent since 1978. 

With increasing awareness that early in the next century minorities 
will make up more than a third of the U.S. population and will constitute a 
major part of the nation's work force, more and more colleges asked 
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themselves what curricular adaptations they could make to prepare what 
continued to be a dominant monocultural student body for the future 
challenges of a multicultural society. This curricular analysis also provided 
an opportunity to educate faculty and staff on campuses about how to 
attract higher rates of minority participation and graduation. It's unfinished 
business, to be sure. While about half the colleges reported requiring 
courses in Western civilization in 1990, less than a quarter required a course 
in ethnic or racial studies. (Maybe not coincidentally: about the same 
percentage of administrators cited improving cultural and ethnic diversity 
as one of their major challenges). 



Impact on Higher Education Literature 

The controversy over including such courses in the curriculum served 
as a signpost for the social forces that affected not only enrollment and 
curricula, but also the tone of the debate. Leading that debate with 
unprecedented vigor was then-Secretary of Education William Bennett. 
Gary H. Quehl, former president of the Council for Advancement and 
Support of Education in Higher Education and the Public Merest: A Report to the 
Campus, called Bennett "a phenomenon never before seen in higher educa- 
tion" and reported that he was viewed as "undermining higher education 
ratherthan supporting it, attacking higher education rather than workingto 
find ways in which colleges and universities can be strengthened to better 
serve the nation."'^ Bennett's early report (1984) left little doubt from its 
title — "To Reclaim a Legacy" — that it would be looking back to the golden 
past.''' He found many takers. Emboldened by the rancorous voice from 
Washington, conservative faculty challenged initiatives to move the cur- 
riculum toward a more multicultural focus. Bennett's oratory created a new 
public audience for what ails higher education. 

That audience responded particularly to two books in 1987: Allan 
Bloom's The Closing of the American Mind and E. D. Hirsch's Cultural Literacy-. 
Wftat Every American Needs to Know. Both books became bestsellers, indicating 
that a responsive public nerve had been struck. While Hirsch's book had 
coherence and a solid, though nai row, argument, the Bloom treatise mixed 
selected philosophy with personal diatribe. 

Unchallenged. Bloom and Bennett's philosophy would cause regres- 
sion to the clean, well-lighted place of the 1950s with its bright and white, 
male and "normal" students. Since the 1 980s featured greater participation 
by women, adult learners and minorities, this regressive philosophy could 
result in loss of hard-gained curricular ground. In particular, those who had 
brought women's studiesto a position of strength and respectability fought 
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back. Sue V. Rosser. for example, in Female-Friendly Science, challenges 
Bloom. She notes that "Bloom's racist, elitist, sexist attitude" about the 
natural sciences being the preserve of white males could well lead to these 
fields' extinction.'^ She also decries the omission of serious discussion of 
women's studies in most of the reports of the decade. Enrollments in these 
courses and programs showed a dramatic increase in the 1980s because of 
their appeal to the many women (and some men) students who sought 
serious study ofwomen's issues. These paradoxes — advances in ethnic and 
women's studies at a time when ihe political barometer pointed conserva- 
tively — mark one of the more fascinating aspects of enrollment, participa- 
tion, and curricula in the 1980s. 

No discussion of the impact of the reports of the 1980s would be 
complete without reference to the contributions of Ernest Boyer and the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, particularly Coi/^^e: 
The Undergraduate Experience in America and Campus Life: \n Search of Commu- 
nity.^'^ Boyer echoes the call formore active learning and encourages greater 
links between high schools and universities. The latter theme struck some 
responsive chords, as a number of colleges, helped by funding from 
national associations and foundations, created academic alliances be- 
tween college and high school faculties, often with a curricular emphasis. 
Boyer also promotes the rewarding of teaching; the developing of an 
intellectual, social, and iust university community; and the reinvigorating 
of the sense of mission that guides students in both choosing a curriculum 
and in creating a sense of civic responsibility. Like many of the other 
reports. Boyer's work helps steer the curricular and extracurricular discus- 
sions and provides governing boards in particular with points of compari- 
son. These points made assessment a key word in the second half of the 
decade, a term for phase 111 of curriculum development. 



Impact on Assessment 

Assessment is likely to become the higher education theme of the 
1990s. Conducted correctly, assessment can contribute to continuing 
enrollment stability, innovative curricula, pedagogical development, and a 
renewed public trust in higher education. Mishandled, it could result in 
deepening divisions between legislators, boards, and the public on one 
hand, and faculties and staffs on the other. 

The lanuary 1990 report of the State Higher Education Executive 
Officers reveals that forty-one states have assessment initiatives, with most 
declaringgoals of institutional and curricular improvements. Campus Tr£?«^is 
also records the growing interest in assessment: the 1984 issue barely 
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mentions the topic the 1986 issue has a small but separate section; the 
1 990 version contains a major section reporting that 82 percent of colleges 
have assessments underway and that a significant number already use the 
results to strengthen curricula and improve teaching. 

Methods of assessment vary considerably. Some focus almost exclu- 
sively on "input" such as the average ACT score of students, the number of 
faculty with Ph.D.s, the number of librai7 holdings. Others explore out- 
comes, includinggraduation rates, value-added testing, and overall perfor- 
mance testing. Increasingly, however, institutions have sought multiple 
approaches, from portfolio assessment to alumni surveys, from individual 
program goals and objectives to outreach measurements. Few use assess- 
ment to screen out or eliminate students. All need substantial resources to 
carry out a comprehensive and successful program. 



So What's Next? 

Never shy and everquickto forget previous failures, prophets usually 
resurface. In some ways, today's predictions echo those of 1980. Although 
lacking some of the 1980 fervor, they nevertheless foretell significant 
enrollment declines, at least in the first half of the decade. They also predict 
once again, a frightening financial squeeze. Not surprisingly, the latter 
prediction carries more conviction. 

However, a lesson learned is that the variables involved in predicting 
enrollment are unpredictable, with the most significant variable — human 
behavior — being the most unpredictable. Strategies for Effective Enrollment 
Management provides an example of the range of variables: proportion of 
high school graduatesgoingontocollege. birth rates, unemployment, draft 
policy, high school graduation rates, cost of living, financial aid policies, 
cohort size, composition of college-age cohort (racial/ethnic mix), percent- 
age of new clientele, retention-attrition rates, state financial aid policies, 
and mix of vocational/acade^ iic demand.'® 

One example of unpredictability will suffice. Not long ago. military 
recruiters aggressively sought recruits (interestingly, with the lure of later 
college scholarships, a policy with implications for future enrollment 
growth) to maintain a military at levels needed fora significant presence in 
Europe and elsewhere. To everyone's amazement, events in Europe and the 
Soviet Union almost overnight reducedthe need forthe military to compete 
with college recruiters, or at least until the next Saddam Hussein came 
along. 

Enrollment does depend in some measure on curricula. The decade 
of participation spurred curricular revisions that have the potential to 
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continue increasingthe proportion ofstudents who graduate. Assessment, 
if net bungled or misused, has the same potential. But in theoe curricular 
advancements, the question of adequate resources looms large. 

This nation appears to be headed for a period of forced reconsidera- 
tion of its ability to match aspirations with resources. Higher education 
aspirations have been raif.ed in the l?SOs in large measure because 
increased participation both encouraged and challenged curricular reform. 
Forces in the 1990s will advance some initiatives (perhaps energized by the 
expected infusion of new faculty), while allowing other practices to become 
entrenched into the campus culture (because of that critical sense of 
ownership). Again, demographics play a role in the predictions — a decline 
of high school graduates during the first half of the decade followed by a 
return to approximately present-day levels in the second half. 

Yet it will not be demographics that determines the future of college 
curricula. It will be that delicate balance between desire and dollars. If a 
national v;ill exists to support true access for all ethnic and economic 
segments of society, enrollments will remain stable and perhaps even grow 
(although the size of current freshman classes at many institutions sug- 
gests otherwise). But if the resources are not forthcoming to support that 
enrollment, changes in curricula will come largely at the insistence of 
boards, governors, and legislators — precluding, perhaps, the opportunity 
to engage the full creativity of faculty. 

If the 1980s taught us anything, it is that real and substantial 
curricular change can occur throughout the nation's colleges if the climate 
remains essentially favorable. Isolated storms can actually aid the process. 
However if the economic drought remainsinthe 1990s, and if a new brand 
of academic leadership remains absent, then the forecasters who revel in 
doom and gloom will have a heyday. Yet the resilience of American higher 
education has consistently proved the prophets wrong. At least one more 
time, please! 
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During their early years, member institutions of the American Asso- 
ciation of State Colleges and Universities (AASCU) and the National 
Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges (NASULGC), 
when reviewing their heritage, had practical education as a prominent, if not 
primary, institutional mission. Today's emphasis, in most cases, is on the 
scientific, evidenced by the ambitions of many colleges and universities to 
be prominent research institutions. Schools of engineering technology 
experience a gravitational pull to become schools of engineering science, 
and business schools similarly respond to burgeoning admissions by 
establishing stricter academic criteria and limited access policies that 
emphasize theory over practice. Simultaneously, employers in business 
and industry lament baccalaureate graduates who often know the theory 
butcannotapply it. Nevertheless, schools of business, engineering, health, 
and computers continue to have among the most restrictive admissions 
requirements at public and private colleges and universities. Conse- 
quently, unmet student access demands are beginning to be satisfied by 
emerging alternative delivery systems. 

The board of directors of the American Association of Community 
Colleges (now known as the American Association of Community Colleges. 
AACC), during its 1989 convention, commissioned a national study of state 
policies and practices relating to transfer and articulation between two- 
year and four-year institutions. Interestingly, during the ten-month period 
of the study, legislatures in at least 13 states approved bills or passed 
resolutions calling for action on transfer or articulation issues. Although 
the issues are many and complex, one major precursor of legislative 
concern revealed by the study was a persistent demand from students and 
graduates of applied associate degree programs for access to baccalaure- 
ate opportunities. 

Neither current research nor state policies and data resources ad- 
equately describe the condition of this group of potential transfers. The 
literature on transfer and articulation issues almost without exception 
focuses only on the academic "university parallel" programs, which histori- 
cally have been identified with the transfer function of the community and 
junior college. Concerned about the national implications of transfer 
issues, the Ford Foundation sponsored in 1990 a program of the American 
Council on Education, known asThe National Center for Academic Achieve- 
ment and Transfer, to deal with the problem. As the name implies, studies 
of that Center do not include the applied associate degree transfer phe- 
nomenon. A national survey of 1.366 two-year colleges conducted by the 
Center In April 1990 found II percent of the respondents had estimated or 
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guessed the numbers of their students who transferred, and 21 percent 
based their information on follow-up surveys (a method proven weak).' 

Most state articulation policies, whether mandatory or voluntary, 
lack any reference to transfer of the practical or applied program students 
and are, moreover, known for their individualistic ways of defining applied 
program students. The reason is partly because no two states can be 
described as the same, despite the fact that national and local press, policy 
makers, and even researchers continue to promulgate claims of norms or 
guidelines of nationwide comparability based on assumptions of state 
uniformity. Yet size, geography, economy, and demographic differences are 
readilyapparent, and dissimilar education governance structures — includ- 
ing key determiners such as definitions, formulas, and institutional con- 
texts — have produced 50 different state postsecondary education delivery 
systems. 

Further complicating the problem of understanding the changing 
nature of the transfer population is the variation in identifying the practical 
or applied programs from the academic transfer programs traditionally 
associated with the transferfunction. In California, according to Dorothy M. 
Knoell of that state's Postsecondary Education Planning Commission, 
there is a deliberate policy to use the same associate degree credential 
whether for the transfer or applied programs. 

To identify the practical programs, the American Association of 
Community Colleges recommends use of the Applied Associate in Science 
(A.A.S.) and the Applied Associate in Arts (A.AA ) degree titles. Yet Florida 
uses the Associate in Science (A.S.) designator as its credential for such 
programs, its Associate in Arts (A.A.) is the only recognized credential for 
academic programs designed for transfer. The Associate in Specialized 
Business (A.S.B.) and the Associate in Specialized Technology (A.S.T.) 
degrees are used in some states for recognizing programs that have as 
much as two-thirds of the work in the specialty area and the remainder in 
related course work with little or no general education. Pennsylvania 
restricts proprietary postsecondary institutions to the use of this credential 
regardless of whether general education is included. Still, graduates of 
these accredited proprietary postsecondary institutions are. in fact, in- 
creasingly being found among transfer populations in upper-division 
institutions. 



The A.A.S. Transfer Phenomenon 

Florida conducted in 1986 an early longitudinal study of applied 
associate degree transfer from public community colleges to state univer- 
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sities. An analysis was nnade, using the data base of the state's university 
system, of the 1979-84 graduating classes of comnnunity college applied 
associate degree students who transferred into a baccalaureate progrann at 
oneofthe ninepublicuniversities. In addition, a survey of the chairpersons 
of departments accepting the applied degree transfer was carried out to 
assess perceptions of the appropriateness and relevance of preparation of 
the two-year college transfers for upper-division work. Florida's twenty- 
eight community college districts produced over 1,000 associate degree 
transfers annually, with 1,344 in 1979-80, a high of 1,404 in 1983. and 1.343 
in 1985, the last year examined. The data base also yielded a pattern of 
baccalaureate majors selected by the populations. The four most popular 
were business, engineering, health, and computer science. Department 
chair respondents concurred that the applied associate degree transfer 
phenomenon generally had not been discussed at their institution. At the 
same time, they also agreed that such transfer activity results from student 
demands for upward educational access, employer demands for more 
practical training within baccalaureate programs, and increasing accep- 
tance of the transfer phenomenon based on successful experiences at the 
upper-division level. 

The Florida State Board for Community Colleges Program Review 
Data for 1 988-89 reveals that not only did approximately 25 percent of the 
Applied Associate degree graduates transfer to the state's nine universi- 
ties, but their mean cumulative G.P.A. was higher than that of native 
students (2.90 versus 2.80).^ 

Fortunately, some states are identifying the applied degree popula- 
tion in their system data base or are carrying out studies that include this 
cohort for analysis. A few examples follow. 



System Data Base 

The University of North Carolina System publishes an annual Statis- 
tical Abstract of Higher Education in North Carolina, which includes analyses of 
the flow of transfer students among the public and private institutions in 
the state. North Carolina articulation policies are voluntary. Policies are 
developed by the Joint Committee of Col lege Transfer Students, sponsored 
by The North Carolina Association of Colleges and Universities (which 
includes both the public and independent sectors). Guidelines adopted by 
the committee represent "the collective and continuing efforts of colleges 
and universities in North Carolina to preserve institutional autonomy in 
determining admissions and academic policies and at the same time to 
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eliminate unnecessary penalties to students who transfer anaong institu- 
tions."^ 

The historical origin of the two-year college system in North Carolina 
is also noteworthy in that the establishment legislation emphasized prac- 
tical/occupational education. All 58two-year institutionsoriginally did not 
include the academic transfer function. Now. there are 33 community 
colleges with college transfer programs, and the other 25 institutions now 
are adding them. As revealed in Table I , undergraduate transfers to both 
public and private baccalaureate institutions are increasing. 

A separate table accompanied the above report, with the heading 
"Trends in Applications, Acceptances, and Enrollments of Transfers from 
the Community College System, Fall 1984- Fall 1989," which provides 
separate treatment for community colleges with transfer programs and 
technical institutes without transfer programs. That document reveals that 
all sixteen institutions in the University of North Carolina System accepted 
and enrolled students from both the community colleges and technical 
institutes. Furthermore, technical institutes without transfer programs 
consistently produced approximately 25 percent of the transfers reported 
in Table I. Obviously, it can safely be assumed that a portion of the 
community college transfers also had practical rather than academic 
education backgrounds. The trend for both populations was upward, 
suggesting growing interest in baccalaureate opportunities. 

Table 1. Undergraduate Transfers to North Carolina Colleges 
and Universities from Community Colleges and Technical Institutes 



Fall 


Fall 


Fall 


Fall 


Fall 


1989 


1988 


1987 


1986 


1985 


UNC system 2,868 


2.554 


2.416 


2,339 


2,242 


Private 4-year 1,328 


1.327 


1,137 


1.032 


988 


Source: Slatistkal Abstract, Research Report 1-90 (April 1990) p. 65. 





The importance of the applied associate degree programs in North 
Carolina is suggested bythe fact that, accordingtoa June 1990 study, most 
two-year college students in the state enrolled in technical education 
programs — an increase from 47 percent in !968to 58 percent in 1988. while 
the college transfer population in 1 988 was 19 percent, as compared with 
only 1 1 percent in 1979/ Because nearly SOpercent of all applied curriculum 
students plan to obtain a bachelor's degree, according to the same study, 
it would appear North Carolina, like most states, stands to benefit by 
studying the changing nature of its transfer population. 

I 3 " 
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Survey Data Base 

The Maryland State Board for Community Colleges conducts annual 
surveys of graduates, employers, and nongraduating students of its seven- 
teen institutions. A survey of the 1986 graduates totalling 7,530 had an 
overall 55 percent respondent participation rate, in order to determine 
representativeness, respondent characteristics were compared with those 
of the total population. Male graduates (37 percent of the class) made up 
48 percent of the respondent group. Similarly, minorities (2 1 percent of the 
graduates) made up 37 percent of the respondent group. Of the class of 
1986 graduates who transferred, 41 percent had graduated from a career 
preparation program. (Maryland uses career program terminology whereas 
we have used the applied associate degree program for this group.) There 
had been 2,469 career program graduates, among whom 666 (27 percent) 
were enrolled at baccalaureate institutions. This compared with 935 of the 
1 .4 16 transfer graduates (66 percent) who were enrolled in upper-division 
institutions. The samesurvey asked respondentsto indicatetheirdegreeof 
satisfaction with the community college preparation they had received. 
Among the transfer grads. 38percent indicated a rating of "very good," while 
28 percent of the career grad transfers reported the same fortheir programs 
even though job entry rather than college transfer was the primary purpose 
of their program. 

In a comparable study of the graduates of the 1988 class, the 
Maryland State Board for Community Colleges reported quite similar 
distributions but with an upward trend. Thirty percent of the 1988 career 
graduates had transferred, 36 percent of whom rated their two-year college 
preparation as "very good" fortheir present pursuits. It would appear that 
Maryland, like most states, could benefit by examining its career graduate 
students to learn more about their experiences, their needs, and the 
implications for career programs. 



Longitudinal Data Base 

The 111 inois Co mmunity College Board carries out periodic statewide 
studies of its transfer students attending public, four-year colleges and 
universities. A five-year longitudinal study of 9.757 students who trans- 
ferred to the senior institutions in the fall of 1979 observed progress until 
graduation or discontinued attendance at the institution of original trans- 
fer. While the study focused primarily on the traditional transfer programs, 
it also examined records of students entering with the Associate in Applied 
Science degree as well as those with no formal degree, thus creating three 
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sub-populations for analysis. Persistence and graduation rates were deter- 
nnined for each year as well as over the five-year period, when 53.8 percent 
of thetransferpreparation population had earned baccalaureatedegrees in 
contrast to 48.4 percent of the A.A.S. student population. The sanne study 
revealed a significant finding that the A.A.S. students took longer than 
transfer students to connplete baccalaureate degrees because they had not 
had as much general education. Seven percent (669) of the respondents 
had earned A.A.S. degrees before transferring and, as was the case with 
each of the pre-transfer degree status groups, the baccalaureate graduates 
of the A.A.S. population had the highest cunnulative CPA at 2,96. connpared 
with 2.74 for those still enrolled and 2.7 for those who had withdrawn,^ 

A similar longitudinal study carried out in 1988 examined the enter- 
ing community college freshman class of fall 1980. Of the 32.771 first-tim.e 
occupational students in that class, 1.107 earned baccalaureate degrees 
from the 12 public universities in Illinois. The study did not include 
students who transferred to private colleges and universities in Illinois or 
to institutions outside the state, and the report cautioned, "These factors 
should be taken into account in any interpretation of the data in this report 
since between 30 and 35 percent of the students who transfer from 
community colleges to baccalaureate degree-granting institutions in Illi- 
nois transfer to private colleges and universities."*^ 



Student Unit Record Data Base 

Colorado: Under accountability requirements of the Colorado Com- 
mission on Higher Education (CCHE). monitoring of students who contin- 
ued their education after attending Colorado community colleges is re- 
ported usingthe Student Unit Record Data System of CCHE. (The data base 
does not include in-state private or out-of-state institutions.) Of 1,918 
applied associate degree graduates in 1 985-86, 370 enrolled in the public, 
four-year institutions of that state. Three years later, 52 had received the 
baccalaureate while 94.2 percent of the remaining population were still 
enrolled. A disquieting observation is the low average number of credit 
hours transferred. Itwould appear many Colorado applied associate degree 
graduates lose a year or more upon transfer. The Colorado legislature has 
charged CCHE with addressing articulation problems. The concern of the 
legislature in Colorado, and the attention paid to the credit transfer 
question nationally, probably reflect the interests of both students in 
particular and taxpayers in general. 
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NewYork: The State University of New York (SUNY) system carries out 
enrollment pattern studies in order to maintain a longitudinal profile of 
individual students transferring from each community college and each 
agricultural and technical college. (The former are locally sponsored while 
the latter are state-owned two-year colleges.) SUNY has developed one of 
the most comprehensive student unit record data systems in the nation 
and is able to examine trends and patterns of student cohorts by program, 
institution attended, academic progress, and degree earned. 

As revealed in Table 2, the applied associate degree transfer cohort 
of the community colleges and agricultural and technical colleges repre- 
sents a huge portion of the transfer population in the SUNY system. Since 
private in-state ;l as out-of-state institutions are not covered, it can be 
assumed that eve .-i ;i tore applied associate degree graduates enrol led from 
the fall 1 9^ ■■ iass. The highebi enrollments of the applied transfers by rank 
order of program, were business and accounting, computer science, allied 
health, and education. There appears to be a high correlation of program 
demand in the applie ■ ' among the states in this study. 



Table 2. Unduplicated Transfer Applicants from a SUNY Two-Vear 
V a SUNY Four-year Institution Fall 1988 

A'l Percent Accepted 

■ ylicants Accepted Accepted and Enrolled Percent 

AA/AS 4.816 3.984 91.5 2.947 74.2 

AAS 3.870 3.075 89.9 2.349 76.4 
Source: Office of Policy Analysis. March 13. 1990 (SG90V3/TRANS4). 



The 1988 enrollment profile isconsistent with a ten-year longitudinal 
analysis of over 2,000 applied associate degree graduates transferring 
annually to four-year institutions in SUNY, a cohort that has consistently 
approximated 45 percent of the population of transfers with associate 
degrees. Such a dramatic ratio of applied/practical education transfers 
versus academic university parallel transfers deserves attention from insti- 
tutional planners, programmers, and policy makers. The agricultural and 
technical colleges of SUNY have maintained a proportional segment of the 
two-year college transfer population. The same was the case in North 
Carolina in relation to the community colleges with transfer programs and 
the technical institutes without transfer programs. 
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Emerging Proprietary "For-Profit" Sector 

But it is the "invisible" sector of practical/applied postsecondary 
education, the proprietaries, that reveals the significant change in the 
transfer phenomenon that is occurring. (Although "private, for-profit" 
descriptors are advocated by some, we will use proprietary because it is most 
recognizable, although some proprietaries are, in fact, non-profit.) Degree- 
granting proprietary institutions have received little attention or study 
because they are often mistakenly grouped with short-term vocational 
training and labeled "trade schools." The traditional higher education 
community is generally unaware of the size and scope of associate and 
baccalaureate programs offered, students served, or degrees awarded by 
the proprietary institutions. 

To be consistent with the practical education population being 
studied, we sought to delineate only proprietary institutions that are 
accredited and degree-granting. We requested lists or directories of such 
institutions from each of the six regional accrediting agencies as well as 
from the two national accrediting agencies. Association of Independent 
Colleges and Schools (AlCS) and National Association of Trade and Tech- 
nical Schools (NAITS). Several regional accrediting agencies indicated 
they were unable to identify any proprietary members; therefore, we turned 
to The HEP 1990 Higher Education Directory and identified each institution 
having the IRS status of proprietary and accreditation from a national or 
regional accrediting agency. 

From these sources, we were able to identify f48 accredited, baccalau- 
reate, degree-granting, proprietary institutions and 231 two-year, associ- 
ate-degree proprietaries, for a total of 279 schools and colleges enrolling 
1 69.788 students in 1 989. Sixty-two are accredited by a regional accrediting 
agency, and all six regions are represented. It was not unusual to find an 
institution holding both national and regional accreditation. 

In order to determ ine whether the applied associate degree transfer 
phenomenon is evident within the proprietary sector, we designed a simple 
survey instrument soliciting data on enrollments, programs, degrees 
awarded, accreditation, and future plans. The instrument was mailed to all 
48 of the accredited four-year proprietaries and to 1 16 (5J percent of the 
population) of the two-year institutions. Because of time constraints, only 
a limited data collection effort was made, involving an original request and 
a reminder mailed one week later. 

Furthermore, we received several telephone calls from proprietary 
officials who cautioned us that response rates may be low because of 
misconceptions. One official observed. "Many of our CEOs evidence some 
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paranoia because of being stereotyped by the nnedia with truck-driving 
trade schools, default rates, and the like." 

Nevertheless, 26 of the 48 (54 percent) four-year proprietaries and 49 
of the 1 16 (42 percent) of the two-year, associate degree-granting propri- 
etaries responded. Both respondent groups reported a connbined higher 
enrollment in 1989 than in 1985. with full-time students being approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the head-count enrollment. Proprietaries have tradi- 
tionally emphasized full-time student enrollment through concentrated 
schedules and programming. Furthermore, most four-year proprietary 
institutions offer both associate and baccalaureate degree programs. 
Consequently, it is not surprising to learn that specific recruitment and 
admissions programs focus on high school graduates, and separate recruit- 
ment and admissions efforts targeting public two-year college transfers, 
are utilized by most four-year proprietaries. 

We were particularly interested in the four-year respondent group. 
The number of baccalaureate degrees awarded in 1 990 by the 26 four-year 
respondents was 4.364. with 14.4 percent of the graduates being African 
American and 1 0.9 percent being Hispanic. The same institutions awarded 
3.930 associate degrees in 1990. with 17.7 percent of the graduates being 
African American and 14.6 percent Hispanic. Such statistics are impressive 
and should be of interest to employers questing for diversity when recruit- 
ing. 

Respondents were asked to report the three programs or majors for 
which the highest enrollment demand existed i n 1 989 and is anticipated to 
exist in 1993. The four-year institutions ranked business administration 
and accounting highest, followed by computer science, and allied health 
programs third. (These trends correlate strongly with those of the limited- 
access programs of AASCU- and NASULGC-memberinstitutions.) The only 
change the respondents anticipate in 1993 is that electronics technology 
will replace allied health as third. 

The two-year population of 49 institutions served slightly over 3 1 .000 
students in 1989. suggestingthey are smaller on average than the four-year 
proprietaries. They estimate enrollments of 1 990 and afterward to increase 
by only 4 percent annually, in contrast to 8-percent annual increases 
realized between 1985-89. Twenty percent of the two-year institutions 
reported future plans of becoming four-year, degree-granting while 60 
percent indicated plans to seek regional accreditation. 
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Implications 

Clearly, the applied associate degree transfer phenomenon does 
exist, whether recognized by institutional, state, or national leaders, policy 
nnakers. or planners. At the national level. AASCU. NASULGC. and AACC 
should recognize the opportunity for leadership in addressing the histori- 
cal conflicts in attitudes about academic vs. practical education. The false 
dichotomy of prestige and worth accorded to academic vs. practical educa- 
tion could be revealed and resolved through collaborative projects, spon- 
sored by national organizations, recognizingand supporting baccalaureate 
opportunities for applied associate degree graduates as well as traditional 
transfers. When asked why he was pursuing a baccalaureate in technology, 
an employed applied associate degree graduate retorted. "Next time 1 want 
my application and my interviews to take place in the executive office rather 
than in the personnel department of my company." 

Member institutions need to acknowledge the applied associate 
degree transfer phenomenon and carry out studies of this transfer popula- 
tion, its characteristics, needs, and potential. Applied associate degree 
program requirements typically necessitate one or more terms of addi- 
tional course work than academic transfer programs, and the limited 
evidence from the states we have examined would suggest they also 
encounter the same at the four-year institution. The question is whether 
such requirements are appropriate and necessary or whether the student 
is the victim. The answer can be found only through responsible institu- 
tional research. 

State articulation groups can no longer ignore the increasing inclina- 
tion of the applied associate degree student to transfer. Analyses of 
institutional and departmental articulation agreements can provide im- 
portant information on enhancing continuity, which can benefit the insti- 
tution, the student, and the taxpayer. State legislatures need to support 
comprehensive statewide student unit record data systems that can be 
used by the articulation groups and state leaders. 



Notes 

'"Transfer Feedback Information System for Transfers from Community Colleges and 
Colleges of Technology/Agriculture" (New York: State University of New York. 1990). 

'Henry C. Doster. A Longiiudiml Study of ifie Use of Ifie Associate in Science Degree for Transfer 
between Public Community Colleges and Universities within Florida. Dissertation submitted to the 
Department of Educational Leadership (Tallahassee: The Florida State University. 1986). 

^"Statistical Abstract of Higher Educatic. North Carolina 1 989-90." Research Report 
1-90 (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina. 1990). 
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Changing Profile of Students in North Carolina Community Colleges" (Raleigh: North 
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'"A Five-Year Study of Students Transferring from lllinoisTwo-Year Collegesto Illinois 
Senior Colleges/Universities in the Fall of 1979" (Springfield: Illinois Community College 
Board. 1986). 
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1 know no safe depository of the ultimate powers of society but the people 
themselves; and, if we think them not enlightened enough to exercise 
their control with wholesome direction, the remedy is not to take it from 
them, but to inform their discretion by education. 

— ^Thomas jefferson 



American society and American liiglier education have long re- 
sponded to the |ef ersonian call for enlightened citizenship. Democratiza- 
tion of higher education — the process whereby new social groups demand 
access to and are accommodated by me academy — has proceeded on a 
scale and at a pace unparalleled in the history of industrialized societies. 
American higher education clearly has been responsive to cultural, eco- 
nomic, political, and social forces. Undergoing a transformation from a 
system for the elite to one for the masses to one for nearly everyone, it has 
developed new functions — beyond the traditional teaching, research, and 
service — to serve increasingly diverse groups. This open-ended effort to 
democratize American higher education is a great strength, yet also a cause 
of great concern. As this chapter discusses the democratization of higher 
education, particularly at Empire State College (ESC) (N.Y.), it will become 
evident that this process incorporates the highest goals of democratic 
culture and showcases higher education's responsiveness. 

Elite System, Mass System, Universal System 

Accordingto historian HenrySteeleCommager, sometime during the 
eighteenth centuryadistinctivelyAmerican theory of humanity, education, 
and society emerged, in contrast to the European view of human nature as 
corrupt but stable. Americans saw humans as creatures of circumstance, in 
this context, education was to be a major instrument of change. 

1m the broad sense the schools were to be the chief instruments of change 
in the New WorW, change in man and change in society. They were to 
be the chief instruments for the growth of democracy, equality, and 
freedom, and of morality as well Schools were the chief instrument for 
the regeneration of the human race.^ 

Since the eighteenth century, Americans have developed high expec- 
tations about what education can do. Believing that talent is evenly, and, 
on the whole, generously distributed throughout the population; that it is 
not fixed but can be discovered, encouraged, and developed, Americans 
value education as the development of talent.^ 
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After World War 11. with the advent of inexpensive and convenient 
colleges, a college education increasingly became an expectation, both for 
gainsin income, prestige, andsocial mobility andforfullerparticipation in 
a democratic society. Thus parents were "much more likely to encourage 
their children to go on to college, as a part of the 'natural' progressive 
improvement in living standards across the generations that is so deeply a 
part of American values."^ 

At the turn of the century. American higher education was a privilege 
forthe elite. Asthe figures in Table 1 reveal, only 4 percent of the 18-21-year 
old group attended college, even though this small proportion represented 
237,000 students. By the outbreak of World War 11, the American higher 
education system had changed orientation from the elite to the masses, 
encompassing a million and a half students representing 15 percent of the 
college-age group in over 1 .700 colleges with almost 1 50.000 professional 
staff. AfterWorld War 11. American higher education was transformed again, 
from a mass to a nearly universal system. In the 45-year period from 1 946- 
90, student enrollments increased sixfold; the number of institutions 
almost doubled to 3.535; the proportion of 18-21-year olds in college 
tripled to over 52 percent; and the number of professional staff more than 
tripled. By 1990, American higher education had become a $109-billion- 
dollar enterprise.'* 

The Community College Movement 

Viewed historically, increasingaccess to American higher education 
has been a remarkable part of realizing the American d eam of a college 
education for everyone. The establishment of the comprehensive commu- 
nity college has been a major factor in the democratization process since 
World War 11. This institution was designed to serve the local community by 
providing residents with vocational training, academic preparation leading 
to an associate degree or transfer to a senior college, continuing education, 
remedial or developmental education, and community-based education.^ 
Such a mission meant that faculty members were hired as full-time 
teachers and not expected to conduct research or engage in extensive 
scholarly activities. 

The popularity of this form of higher education can be seen in its 
growing numbers: in 1960, there were 521 community colleges enrolling 
450,000 students. In 1970.therewere892 community colleges enrolling 2.2 
million students, and by 1980, there were 1.274 community colleges 
enrolling more than 4.5 million students.^ In 1989, there were over 1 .400 
community colleges enrolling 4.9 million students, comprising almost half 
of the enrolled undergraduates in the nation.'' Adult learners constitute a 
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substantial proportion of all the students enrolled today in community 
colleges. 

The External Degree Movement 

By the end of the 1960s, traditional higher education had responded 
to the growth imperative by replicating existing models of the massive 
"multiversity," by upgrading regional state colleges, and by establishing 
comprehensive community colleges. For thousands of undergraduates, 
this growth translated into multiple sections of courses using a common 
syllabus, auditorium-sized classes "managed" by thousands of teaching 
assistants, and a loss of the goals of the individual in the educational 
process.^ 

During this same period, other indicators of social and economic 
change appeared. The civil rights movement, the free speech movement, 
the anti-war movement, and the women's liberation movement, among 
others, called attention to persistent inequities, enduring discriminatory 
practices, and a misguided foreign policy — all demanding that a demo- 
cratic culture fully recognize the implications of a pluralist society and 
diverse social forms within that society. 

In higher education, for example, a "golden era of growth" had 
spawned serious side effects. Frank Newman found "disturbing trends 
toward uniformity in our institutions, growing bureaucracy, overemphasis 
on academic credentials, isolation of students and faculty from the world — 
a growing rigidity and uniformity of structure that makes higher education 
reflect less and less the interests of society."^ Sociologist Harold 
Hodgkinson's survey similarly concluded that homogeneity among Ameri- 
can colleges and universities had increased since 1950, despite the out- 
pou ring of student protest du ring the 1 960s. '° Cal Is for descfiooling society and 
the creation of free universitiesfound willing listeners and participants. The 
Newman report concluded that "the foremost task of public policy is to 
create the conditions under which new educational enterprises can be 
founded and can endure."" 

Recognizing that reform and responsiveness must become more 
central to higher education thinking and action, the College Entrance 
Examination Board and the Educational Testing Service (with a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York) established in 1971 the Commis- 
sion on Nontraditional Study. Its mission was to provide a national 
perspective on the issues involved in nontraditional alternatives and to 
make recommendations for fulfilling the promise of the external degree 
movement. Several important reports came out of the commission's work: 
Explorations in Nontraditional Study. 1972; The External Degree. 1973; Diversity by 
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Design. 1973; and Planning Nontraditional Programs, 1974. The commission not 
only sparked nationwide debate over the need to diversify American higher 
education but also promoted the revitalization of many traditional colleges 
to serve new learners in new ways. 

Against this backdrop of social and historical events, the external 
degree movement took shape, providing new lines of access for nontradi- 
tional students. Sometimes called the "extended degree" or "University 
Without Walls" phenomenon, the movement produced a host of new 
institutions in the early 1970s. Empire State College, for example, was 
founded in 1971 , as was Metropolitan State University in Minnesota. Other 
institutions established during the period included Thomas Edison State 
College (1972, New Jersey), Evergreen State College (1967, Washington), 
VermontCommunityCollege( 1970), and the Regents External Degree, now 
Regents College (1970. New York). 

Through these new institutions and programs developed at tradi- 
tional colleges and universities, the external degree movement has pro- 
vided access to higher education for a wide range of individuals and social 
groups heretofore excluded. External degree programs tend to be student 
centered, and the students are most often adults. Recognizing the impor- 
tance of meeting the educational needs of these learners, external degree 
programs have responded by tailoring programs academically, as well as 
pedagogically and administratively, to the particular interests, motiva- 
tions, objectives, and background experiences of adults. These programs 
represent a considerable departure from the traditional campus-based 
approach, which centers on faculty expertise and fixed content in a disci- 
plinary and departmental context. 

Opportunities and Options: The Place of Adult Learners 

Aslanian and Brickell argue that "specific life events set the time on 
the learning clock; to know adults' life schedules is to know their learning 
schedules."'^ Adults in transition become learners to adapt to changing 
roles at work, at home, or in their communities. Specific "marker events" 
signal or trigger these transitions, such as getting hired or fired, promoted 
or transferred, married or divorced, sick or well, moving to a new city, or 
retiring. Aslanian and Brickell reported that 83 percent of the adults 
surveyed mentioned life changes as the primary reason for study and 56 
percent cited transitions in their careers as a major impetus to their 
learning. These adults come to college with high expectations, are enthu- 
siastic about earning a degree, and are seeking opportunities to improve 
themselves and enrich their professional and personal lives. 
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Adult learners are defined here sociologically as individuals beyond 
adolescence who become learners becausetheir social roles have changed.'^ 
Thus age does not in itself determine who becomes an adult learner; but 
rather, it is social factors. "Baby boom generation," for example, refers to 
individuals in a specific cohort by a set of normative behaviors, such as 
attaining a college degree, in contrast to "Depression generation." among 
whom college degrees were not nearly as prevalent. 

The external degree and adult learning movement has grown phe- 
nomenally. Some argue that the fastest -growing segment of American 
higher education today and for the next decade will be found among the 
over-'25 age group. In 1985, the National Center for Education Statistics 
estimated that over 40 percent of all students were over 25 and that, by the 
early 1990s, more than half of the nation's 13 million college students will 
be.'^ in addition, more students are attending part time. In 1980, 40 percent 
of the 1 2 million students attended part time; by 1990. predictions are that 
almost half of all students will be learning part time, and by the year 2000, 
this proportion will climb to 60 percent.'^ Although these global statistics 
provide a national picture of the educational prospects for adult learners, 
it is the specific institutions and specific programs that provide the actual 
opportunities for learning. 

Empire State College as a Democratic Experiment 

Within the larger context of social, cultural, and educational reform. 
Empire State College was founded to accommodate, and even extend, the 
process of democratization to adults hitherto unserved or underserved by 
higher education. 

Asgovernorof New YorkState. Nelson Rockefeller emphasized in his 
1971 budget message that Empire State would: 

serve the many young people and adults for whom individual off- 
campus instruction will be more effective than traditional patterns of 
education. Ihe State \}niversity of Uew York will create a new. non- 
residential University College with an unqualified commitment to test 
and experimentwith new, flexible and individualized modes of learning, 
including new approaches to delivery of services, residency, certification 
and transfer. 

Chancellor of the State University of New York Ernest Boyer argued 
that "a new focus and new shapes of education" are necessary ingredients 
to "make the substance of education and educational processes more 
relevant for the individual and more responsive to the needs of society."'^ 
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Learner^Centered Education 

Empire State College is first and foremost a learner-centered public 
institution that is a part of the State U niversity of New York. Its educational 
approach is to begin with the individual and then design an appropriate 
educational program to meet the individual's academic goals and interests 
and, ultimately, to connect the individual to the values and community of 
interests in society. This highly individualized approach to education is by 
definition designed to keep the democratization process in the forefront, 
ensuring the real connection among students, theirstudies, and the larger 
social context. 

In developing the curricular strategy, organizational structure, and 
delivery system to fulfill the basic mission, the college endorsed three key 
educational principles: 

• Effective learning derives from purposes and needs important to the 
individual. 

• Learning occurs in varied ways and places. 

• Styles of learning and teaching may differ significantly from person to 
person and from one setting to another.'^ 

Over the years. Empire State College has refined its mission and 
developed a distinctive educational approach combining the following 
innovative elements: 

• individualized education, carried out through a contract mode of learning 

• an open format for access, placing minimal constraints on time, place, 
residence, and mode of learning 

• a degree program developed by the student in consultation with faculty, 
joining the course of study to the student's educational goals 

• a portfolio assessment process certifying prior college-level learning 

• a flexible curriculum incorporatingeleven broad areas of multidiscipli nary 
study and modes of inquiry 
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Figure 1. ESC Learner Profile 



Age: 

Sex and Marital Status: 

Race/Ethnicity: 
Prior Education: 

Educational Plans: 

Employment: 
Occupation: 

1986 Income- 



Average 37. range 1 6-82. 90 percent over 25 yearsof age. 67 
percent between 30 and 50 

63 percent women 

48 percent of all students are married (men 55 percent, 
women 44 percent) 

8 percent African American, 5 percent Hispanic. 85 per- 
cent white, 2 percent other 

20 percent high school diploma only. 40 percent some 
college, 31 percent associate's degree, 9 percent college 
degree/graduate work 

4 percent associate's degree, 39 percent bachelor's de- 
gree. 40 percent master's degree, and 1 7 percent doctor- 
ate/professional degree 

70 percent work full time, 15 percent work part time. 15 
percent retired, unemployed or full-time student 

48 percent professional, semiprofessional. supervisory: 
24 percent clerical; 13 percent skilled and semi-skilled; 
and 16 percent are homemakers. full-time students, re- 
tired, other 

32 percent less than $10,000. 15 percent $10-15.000. 15 
percent $ 1 5-20,000, 20 percent $20-30.000. and 1 8 percent 
over $30,000 



Source of Financial Support: 



Enrollment Status: 



Applications: 



59 percent earnings from work, 40 percent from grants, 24 
percent employer support. 18 percent loans. 16 percent 
spouse's earnings, and 1 5 percent savings (Total exceeds 
100 percent because individuals draw upon more than 
one source.) 

84 percent study part time 

83 percent apply only to ESC, 13 percent apply to 2 
colleges. 4 percent apply to 3 or more colleges 



Sources: Empire State College. 1986 through 1990. (This profile does not include students 
enrolled in specialized programs: The Harry Van Arsdale |r. School of Labor Studies. The 
Graduate Program, and The Center for Distance Learning.) 
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• continuingdevelopment of learning resources using new pedagogies and 
technologies (most recently telecommunications) 

• a highly dispersed and decentralized statewide college organization 
relying for its delivery on a uniqu'e mentor-student model.'' 

Democratic Demographics 

For many years, Empire State College has extended access and 
expanded opportunities for adults to earn degrees. Evidence of the demo- 
cratic nature of such access can be seen in the current profile of ESC adult 
learners, the demographic changes that have occurred in the past decade 
and a half, and a comparison of ESC learners with those of other adult 
education programs. 

The composition of the Empire State College student body is not the 
same as that at the institution's founding in 1971 . The Office of Research 
and Evaluation has conducted mort than 200 studies spanning nearly 
twenty years and documented trends in the demographic characteristics of 
adult learners served. These trends reflect the extension of access and 
opportunity not only to groups historically underserved by higher educa- 
tion but also to adults in general wi. . a need for higher education that is 
being provided by few institutions. 

When the college first opened its doors, the majority of students 
(about 60 percent) pursued studies full time. At present only 16 percent are 
enrolled full time.This is not surprisinggiven that 85 percent of all currently 
enrolled students are employed (70 percent full time and 1 5 percent part 
time). Empire State clearly fills a need for busy, working adults to pursue 
higher education studies in a manner that fits their lifestyles, schedules, 
and goals. 

Women constituted 42 percent of the student population in 1972; by 
1 989 they accounted for 62 percent. Studies have also revealed noticeably 
higher persistence to graduation for women of ages 30 to 43 than for men 
in that same age range. Empire State has provided women with increasing 
access over the years. 

The marital status of the student population has also changed in the 
last decade and a half. The percentage of students who are married has 
declined, reflecting the larf.er proportions of divorced and never married 
people in society. Sixty-seven percent of students enrolled in 1975 were 
married (women 62 percent, men 73 percent). By the mid-1980s less than 
half (48 percent) were married (women 44 percent, men 55 percent). The 
percentage of unmarried women has remained consistently higher than 
that of men. 
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Progress has been made over the years in serving historically 
underrepresented minority groups as well. In the fall of 1988. minority 
enrollment levels at Empire State were higher than for the SUNY Arts and 
Sciences Colleges as a group and the SUNY Community Colleges. In the 
New YorkCity metropolitan area, minority student enrollments accountfor 
37 percent of the total. 

The range of socioeconomic classes of ESC students has broadened, 
too. Fifteen years ago. almost two-thirds of students' occupations could be 
described as upper middleclass and white collar. By 1985. the occupational 
mix had changed significantly. Less than half of the students were engaged 
in upper-middle-class, white-collar employment. Far more students enter- 
ing the college had blue-collar employment backgrounds.^' Many more 
held jobs in clerical, skilled, and semiskilled trades. The establishment of 
learning sites across the state in such places as New York City. Rochester, 
and Buffalo has brought an individualized, higher education program 
literally to the doorstep of lower-income, working class adults. 

Comparative Perspectives 

The demographic information on ESC adult learners revf-als how the 
college serves not only a heretofore unserved and underservetu population 
but also a more diverse and hence more "democratized" population. 

Many researchers have found that adult learners frequently are 
relatively affluent, well-educated, white, middle-class individuals.^"^ Cross 
states that the "elderly, blacks, those who failed to graduate from high 
school, and those with annual incomes under $10,000" are severely 
underrepresented in adult programs. 

By comparison. Empire State College's appeal has always been more 
democratic. The institution has a history of providing expanded access to 
those outside the mamstream of higher education. For example, since the 
college opened its doors, it has served a broad range of students from age 
16 to 82. It has consistently appealed to students across the lifelong 
learning cycle. Also, ^-he vast majority of students work. The mode of 
educational delivery is accessible and complementary to the lives of adults 
pursuing their educational goals while maintaining employment. It is 
deliberately designed for integration into busy, full lifestyles. Additionally, 
the college locations in major urban areas across the state often provide the 
only higher education avenues available to working class, heavily minority, 
and immigrant populations. The vast majority of entering students do not 
apply to any other college beside Empire State. Their needs and circum- 
stances are simply not conducive to pursuing studies anywhere else. In 
contrast to other adult student programs. Empire State serves a significant 
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proportion of low-income and minority students and enrolls almost 20 
percent with a high school diploma or less. 

On the basis of democratic diversity. Empire State College differs 
from many external degree or university-without-walls programs because 
it attracts and seeks to serve a real cross-section of the population. With 
more than 17.000 graduates in twenty years. Empire State College provides 
an effective model for meeting the democratization challenge in American 
higher education. 

Grapevine Enrollments— The Best Kind of Marketing 

One of the most surprising and enduring features of ESC enrollments 
during the 1975-90 period has been their grapevine origin. Although 
Empire State learners come for many reasons, data collected since 1 975 on 
the sources of information about the college show a remarkably consistent 
pattern. Entering students hear and learn about ESC primarily from other 
ESC students and graduates and from friends and family members — much 
more so than from ads from staff at other colleges. This trend reveals the 
importance and significance of word-of-mouth advertising to college en- 
rollment. Despite ESC'smore concentrated and systematic advertisingand 
community relations activities in recent years, the most effective means of 
recruitment continues to be word of mouth. Grapevine enrollments are 
self-generating, are of low cost to the institution, and tend to draw in 
individuals most likely to graduate, and the match among college mission, 
program features, learner demographics, and adult commitment is high. 

The Mentor: Democratizing the Teaching Role of Faculty 

Crucial to the success of the teaching-learning process is the faculty 
mentor, whose role incorporates duties beyond those usually associated 
with traditional faculty and whose primary responsibility is teaching. 
External degree programs have expanded the teaching role of the faculty in 
part to meet the challenge of student diversity and in part to meet the 
challenge of improving the teaching-learning process. The process of 
democratization begun with student diversity now requires a democratiza- 
tion of the teaching role to meet more effectively the learning needs of 
adults. Mentors assist students in the development of individual degree 
programs, teach in their own areas of expertise, and facilitate learning in 
other areas through the use of tutors and learning resources. Mentors also 
advise and counsel students on academic and related matters, and retain 
respons'^ ility for the overall evaluation of student work. 

In recent years, alternative educational programs have incorporated 
new approaches to teaching and learning that are individualized, experi- 
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mental, collaborative, problem-oriented, active, and involved. Such inno- 
vative approaches create a corresponding set of faculty roles that go 
beyond the traditional, narrow teaching function of the classroom dissemi- 
nation of knowledge. As Cross put it, even for traditional faculty. "It no 
longer is sufficient forfaculty members to stuff students' heads with subject 
matter."^'* Even the name for teachers has changed — they have become 
"facilitators." "sponsors." "collaborators." "brokers," and "mentors." 

Empire State College faculty members have creatively enlarged their 
roles to include contract learning and degree program design. As Clark 
notes, the elements of negotiation, active listening, astute questioning, 
and collaborative j udgments about what is to be learned and how it is to be 
evaluated are central to the learning contract process. 

1m order to negotiate a learning contract with an individual in an 
effective manner, a faculty member must demonstrate the ability to ask 
provocative questions; listen to what students are really saying-, provide 
appropriate information regarding the institution-, help the student 
structure an individualized set of learning activities-, suggest a number 
of alternative approaches to the content to be studied; and specify the 
methods, criteria and standards, the types of evidence or indicators to 
be emphasized in the evaluation of the student's performance.^'^ 

Degree program planning involves determination of an appropriate 
and acceptable program of study. For this process to work, each student, 
with a faculty mentor, must carefully assess his or her educational goals, 
background, prior learning, and level of skill and preparation for college 
work, the type of degree to be pursued, and appropriate topics of study. 

The mentor's role during degree planning entails more abilities than 
those in the formal process. To be effective, a mentor must be creative, 
astute, knowledgeable about a wide variety of curricula and degree require- 
ments, and attuned to the cultural, economic, social, and political values 
of society. 

Mentors, then, must be knowledgeable about a wide range of aca- 
demic disciplines. They must understand disciplinary modes of inquiry and 
possess a repertoire of effective approaches to engage adult learners in 
their 5tudy. Mentors serve as expert advisors, resource brokers, and curricu- 
iar planners with proven abilities to link the adult learner to the academic 
world; yet they are not "curricular czars" or omniscient guides who prede- 
termine what and how aduit learners acquire their degrees. The curriculum 
planning process they use is individually negotiated and tailored to each 
adult learner as well as to the requirements of each program of study. 
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Mentors also consult on program design issues with other faculty and draw 
upon an extensive bank of adjunct faculty and tutors statewide to assist 
students. 

As the teaching role of the faculty in alternative programs becomes 
more democratized, faculty members also take on new dimensions in the 
advising and counseling process. Effective mentoring and advising re- 
quires an understanding of the phases of adult development — including 
turningpointsandroiechanges,stress,fearandtrust, stock-taking, shift in 
time perspective and locus of control, aging — appropriate intervention 
strategies, and special counseling skills involving creative listening, life 
planning, and effective communication.^^ Mentors who have acquired such 
understandings, knowledge, and skills in advising have expanded their 
responsibilities and opportunities considerably beyond the traditional 
instructional/advisory role. 

Because the student-mentor relationship is so intensely one-on-one, 
it often becomes very personal, creating specific sets of dependencies and 
interdependencies. This relationship may be hard to sustain and can be 
taxing to both student and mentor, infusing the advising process with 
emotionally laden issues, sometimes with long-term educational conse- 
quences. Placing educational matters in the context of adult development 
is important, but it is equally important that faculty who work closely with 
students not be expected to conduct therapy. Adevelopmentally conscious 
faculty member, however, will be sensitive to the educational and personal 
needs of adults, recognize the developmental tasks ahead, and use the 
educational process to enhance adult learning." 

Location, Location, Location . . . Tlie Setting for Adult Learning 

Empire State College is a single statewide institution with no cam- 
pus. Rather than bring the student to a single location. Empire State 
instead maintains regional centers and units in sizes and locations that 
bring the advisement, instruction, and evaluation sites as close to the 
learner as possible. Each of the more than 45 locations offers the entire 
academic program of the college. In addition, mentors can adapt particular 
programs to local situations. Furthermore, the college establishes, in 
response to particular needs, special-focus centers and programs. The 
college operates two such centers: the Center for Distance Learning in 
Saratoga Springs and the Harry Van Arsdale, Jr. School of Labor Studies in 
New York City. 

From its beginning. Empire State College sought to deliver its 
program statewide at locations where unserved and underserved adults 
resided. To maintain its geographical flexibility, the college leases or rents 
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facilities and establishes offices on existing SUNY campuses or in state 
office buildings. On-site learning has been extended in recent years to 
businesses, labor unions, government agencies, and community organiza- 
tions that have expressed interest in it and for which academic and fiscal 
resources have been secured and college faculty brought in to deliver the 
program. The motto "location, location, location" applies as aptly to adult 
learning as it does to real estate. 

Enhancing Work-Based Learning: Building 
Competencies for the Year 2000 

Empire State College not only brings learning programs to the work 
site, but also offers learning programs that enhance work skills. Almost all 
ESC students (over 85 percent) are employed. Study at ESC gives busy 
adults the flexibility to pursue study while maintaining a job — another 
"democratizing" feature of ESC. 

A key featu re of ESC study is the opportun ity to earn college credit for 
work-based learning. Because the average age of ESC students is 37. most 
possess a substantial work history and considerable professional knowl- 
edge and skills. By carefully documenting their work-based learning. Em- 
pire State students have a way of enhancing their self-worth while earning 
college credits. 

In addition to assessment of prior work-based learning, students can 
also pursue new career training through contract studies while completing 
their degrees. By using internships, work-based field experiences, and 
other forms of work-site studies, adult learners can improve their career 
skills, keep abreast of changing occupations, and prepare themselves for 
productive employment in the future. 

Looking toward the year 2000 the American Society for Training and 
Development completed a series of studies pinpointing what needs to be 
achieved. 

Education and training are critical not only to individual opportunity, 
but to productivity and competitive advantage of employing institu- 
tions and whole nations as well Learning in school and learning on the 
job are by far the most important factors accounting for American 
growth and productivity in this century and will determine the nation's 
economic prospects in the next}^ 

Seventy-five percent ofall workers employed now will be in the labor 
force at the turn of the century. However, certain jobs are disappearing at 
an alarming rate as the nation's economy moves from an industrial base to 
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a service/information base. One-half of the jobs of the year 2000 do not yet 
exist. And the labor pool itself is shrinking.^^ A new generation of education 
m'^dels is needed to provide educational opportunity and work-life imple- 
mentation over a lifetime. Empire State is such a model. 

The future holds the prospect of well-educated and trained workers. 
Minority populations will constitute the major source of young workers 
over the next decade, yet these groups have the highest high school and 
college dropout rates. Women, who will fill three out of five jobs between 
now and the end of the century, still lag behind men in educational 
attainment. It is necessary to reach out to these unserved, underserved, and 
unprepared segments of society. 

The Future: Continuing the Process of Democratization 

One great strength of American higher education has been its respon- 
siveness to the needs of a pluralistic society that requires its citizens be 
aware of their own individual interests and values and of their relationship 
to society and its values. American higher education has been elastic 
enough to accommodate new learners of every age. serving them in new and 
old ways to meet their own and society's educational needs. Brookfield 
argues that the context of learning and its link to the larger community is 
the dynamic that preserves and enhances the democratization process. 

The extent to which adults are engaged in a free exchange of ideas, 
beliefs, and practices is one gauge of whether a society is open, 
democratic and healthy, \f adults of widely differing class and ethnic 
groups are actively exploring ideas, beliefs, and practices, then we are 
likely to have a society in which creativity, diversity, and the continuous 
recreation of social structures are the accepted worms. 

This historic process will continue into the foreseeable future in light 
of America's commitment to achieving universal higher education. The 
National Commission on the Role and Future of State Colleges and 
Universities has called for a "Marshall Plan" to strengthen education at all 
levels, ensuring that "at least 35 percent of American adults have a college 
degree by the year 2001." In the commission's words, "to accept this 
challenge, state colleges and universities will have to embark on an 
educational venture without precedent."^' 

"Indicator ' States 

Many say that the future begi ns in and belongs to California. Califor- 
nia certainly has been a leader in the development of state higher educa- 
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tion. Public colleges and universities in California enrolled in fall 1988 1 .8 
million students, over a million of them in community colleges. By 2005. 
experts predict California will need to accommodate 700,000 additional 
students in its burgeoning system of higher education. Furthermore, 
women comprise 54 percent and minorities 32 percent of the enrolled 
students. Public college enrollments constitute 88 percent of the total 
enrolled students — 1 .754,000. Fifty-six percent of all students enrolled part 
time. In terms of the educational attainment of adults (based on 1980 
Census data), 74 percent of California citizens had fouryears of high school, 
42 percent had 1 -3 years of college, and 20 percent had fouryears of college. 
California clearly exemplifies a nearly universal system of higher education 
opportunities. California's 1990 population exceeds 29 million residents. 

In contrast. New York enrolled 584,000 students in public colleges 
and universities but only 231,000 in public community colleges. Women 
comprise 55 percent and minorities 24 percent of the enrolled students. 
Public college enrollments constitute 58 percent of the total enrolled 
students — 1,007,000. Thirty-seven percent of all students enrolled part 
time in New York. In terms of the educational attainment of adults. New 
York had 66 percent of its citizens with four years of high school. 32 percent 
with 1-3 years of college, and 18percentwithfouryearsofcollege.^^ln 1990. 
almost 18 million people resided in New York. 

The above statistics on the two most populous and diverse states in 
the nation provide some perspective on the growing need for adult educa- 
tion. As a Pew Foundation policy statement says: 

Colleges and unmrsiiies are not just reflectors but agents of change-, as 
such, they are both part of the problem and pari of the solution. They 
must act deliberately, in a spirit of enlightened self-interest, to make 
themselves and other constituencies more adaptive, more receptive to 
blacksand Hispanics. more capable of a genuine outreach thatstresses 
product and experience as much as marketing and recruitment. The 
imperative for colleges and universities is to make institutional invest- 
ments in the good news scenario.'^'^ 

Prospects for Citizen 2000 in the Work Place 2000 

in 1987 the Hudson Institute published "Workforce 2000, which ana- 
lyzed the requirements of the work place of the future. In order for America 
to remain economically competitive, all sectors of society will have to use 
fullythetalentsandskillsof all citizens. According to the Hudson Institute, 
the year 2000 will mark the end of what has been called the American 
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century; because of this, the challenges facing policy makers in America for 
the 1990s include finding ways to: 

• stimulate balanced world growth 

• accelerate productivity increases in service industries 

• maintain the dynamism of an aging work force 

• reconcile the conflicting needs of women, work, and families 

• integrate black and Hispanic workers fully into the economy 

• improve the educational preparation of all workers.^'^ 

All of these policy concerns will deeply affect the character of adult 
learning today and in the coming decade. 

The significance of skill development is underscored further in the 
Hudson Institute's analysis of the rising skill requirements of new jobs. 
When the math, language, and reasoningskills of new jobs are analyzed, 41 
percent of new jobs require skills of the three highest types, compared with 
only 24 percent of current jobs.^^There are enormous changes ahead in the 
work force, and higher education has a major role to play in preparing, 
credentialing. and perhaps reconfiguring working America to reflect popu- 
lation demographics— i.e.. in democratizing the nation's work force. 

The most important challenge ahead for higher education, especially 
adult education, is to prepare individuals for the year 2000. The nation's 
future will require not only that its human capital be properly developed 
and trained but also that individuals be prepared and educated for the 
responsibilities they will face as intelligent voters, astute consumers, 
responsible parents, and democratic leaders. As society becomes more 
diverse and technologically sophisticated, the kind of education needed 
will involve collaborative learning, interpersonal skills, global awareness 
and environmental conservation, enhancing diversity and simultaneously 
enhancing communal values. Parker Palmer contends that community must 
become a central concept in ways we teach and learn. . . . Knowing and 
learning are communal acts. They require a continual cycle of discussion, 
disagreement, and consensus over what has been and what it all means."^^ 

Tofosteranenlightenedcitizenshipintheyear2000.highereducationmust 
renew itself with new initiatives to achieve the jeffersonian mission of an 
educationally empowered people. 
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The concept of equity needs translation into operational terms if it is 
to serve as more than an unattainable ideal for America's colleges and 
universities.' The Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Adams v. R/cAardson litigation, 
and recent planning documents of such states as Arizona and Ohio convey 
the notion that race and ethnicity should not be a justification for lack of 
access to educational opportunities. In a society where race and ethnicity 
have no bearing on opportunity, minority groups should participate in the 
undergraduate programs of any institution in numbers corresponding to 
their proportional representation in the population from which those students 
are drawn. Proportional representation is an operational test for equity of 
access, in turn, minority groups should graduate at rates comparable to 
their representation among undergraduates. Comparable graduation thus 
becomes the operational test for equity in achievement. Both measures 
must be considered concurrently because comparable graduation rates 
can be attained by limiting admissions to a minority elite, and high 
participation rates can be generated through open admissions and subse- 
quent attrition that turns the open door into a revolving door. 

Attaining equity depends on improvement of both participation and 
graduation rates for underserved populations without reducing standards. 
Although this goal may be self-evident, progress has been complicated by 
differences in student preparation, in esteem for higher education, and in 
financial resources. Proportionately more African Americans, Hispanics, 
and Native Americans are poor, attend inadequate schools, and grow up in 
communities where higher education is not valued. Most historically white 
institutions must develop special strategies to expand the pool of African 
American. Hispanic, and Native American students they serve effectively, 
or resign themselves to chronic underrepresentation from these groups. 
Institutional efforts must be encouraged and supported by state and 
federal policy initiatives. 

In 1 985, researchers at Arizona State University, with support from the 
Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERl) of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, undertook undisguised case studies of ten public, 
historically white institutions noted for graduating African Americans. 
Hispanics, or Native Americans. ^ Each case study involved the collection of 
detailed descriptive information about minority achievement from: ( 1 ) the 
institution, (2) the community setting. (3) the state policy environment. 
and(4)thestudent. Informationwascollectedbya multiethnic, multiracial, 
and multidisciplinary research team. Cooperating researchers at the case- 
study institutions provided an insider's perspective and a check on the 
accuracy of interim and final reports. 
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As part of the project, researchers analyzed HEGIS/IPEDS data to 
create indicators of participation and graduation for African American, 
Hispanic, and Native American students attending the case-study institu- 
tions. Subsequently, the analysis was extended to ail public and indepen- 
dent four-year institutions as a way of comparing the case-study institu- 
tions with other colleges and universities. This chapter provides an over- 
view of the model developed to explain the experiences of the case-study 
institutions, an explanation of the approach used to create and interpret 
state and institutional equity indicators, and a discussion of changes in 
equity outcomes for the 1980-88 period using the indicators. 



A Model of Institutional Adaptation to Stude: . Diversity 

The case studies showed a pattern in the process by which institu- 
tions change to resolve the quality/diversity tensions resulting from pres- 
sure to improve equity. Quality and diversity can produce conflict in two 
types of organizational cultures: a selectivity culture (low concern for 
diversity, high concern for achievement) and an open-access culture (high 
concern for diversity, low concern for achievement). Analyzing patterns 
results in a model that can be used to understand the relationships among 
equity outcomes, organizational cultures, and policy environments. 

The policy decisions of the 1960s encouraged institutions to choose 
between access and quality, as these concepts were then defined. Commu- 
nity colleges, historically black colleges and universities (HBCUs), and 
urban multicultural institutions shouldered most of the responsibility for 
access. The more prestigious, selective colleges and universities adopted 
color-free admission practices but, outside of specially funded federal or 
state opportunityprograms,gave little priority to including applicants from 
underrepresented populations who could not demonstrate traditional 
preparation. 

The e vironment an institution provides for minority participation 
and achievement is the product of institutional culture. Minority participa- 
tion and graduation outcomes yield clues to the nature of that culture. 
Although the beliefs and values that define organizational culture cannot 
be observed directly, institutional interventions provide an indication of 
the progress an institution has made in changing its culture to accommo- 
date students who will make up from a third to half of the college-going 
population in the next century. 

Historically white institutions improve participation and graduation 
rates for African American, Hispanic, and Native American students with- 
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out relinquishing a commitment to high standards by moving through the 
process identified in Figure 1. 

Until recently, participation rates have been the measure of an 
institution's contribution to educational equity, institutions concerned 
With improvingparticipation rates initially stress recruitment, financial aid, 
and special admission procedures. Students admitted through waiver of 
regular admissions criteria experience high attrition when they encounter 
learning environments designed for those with stronger preparations To 
improve retention, institutionsdevelopoutreach,transition,andacademic 
support programs. These interventions, especially as they become more 
systematic and better coordinated, characterize the second phase of 
adaptation. The emphasis is on changing students, and most of the 
interventions are carried out by student affairs personnel. 

Institutions enter a third phase when they realize that comparable 
graduation rates cannot be attained in a system that expects students to do 
all of the changing. The focus in the third phase is on assessment, learning 
assistance, better teaching, and curricular renewal. The third phase is 
characterized by faculty involvement in changing teaching practices and 
curricula to reflect the changing student populations. 

Administrators can manage organizational culture to allow their 
institutions to progress through the phases instead of remaining locked in 
a culture that stresses achievement at the expense of diversity or diversity 
at the expense of achievement. The tools for managing culture are identical 
to those for other priorities: strategic planning, coordination and control 
staff hiring practices, and faculty incentives and support. 

Public institutions always have competing priorities. Increasing the 
diversity of students typically has low priority because it concerns groups 
either not present or seriously underrepresented in internal decision 
making. Under such circumstances, institutions are most likely to make 
diversity a priority if they are held accountable for it by state and federal 
policy environments. 

Outcomes drive the model. Someone must define and measure 
equity. Discrepancies between current and desired outcomes provide the 
rationale for incentives and mandates that empower institutional change 
Outcomes furnish the basis for enforcing accountability and evaluating 
leadership. The outcome definitions used in the development of the model 
represent only one approach. As states develop more sophisticated stu- 
dent information systems, the indicators described below can be supple- 
mented by other measures, as is already being done in New lersey ard 
elsewhere. 

16;} 
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Figure 1 . Responding to Student Diversity 
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Developing Equity Indicators 

Since 1966. colleges and universities have reported to the National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES) at regular intervals the racial and 
ethnic composition of their undergraduate student bodies and of their 
graduatingclasses.firstthrough the HigherEducation General Information 
Survey (HEGIS) and currently through its successor, the Integrated 
Postsecondary Educational Data System (IPEDS).^ NCES routinely makes 
these data aval lable on tapes. The figu res. i n combi nation with census data, 
are used in the following analyses. 

There are limitations in the HEGIS/IPEDS data base. The tapes are not 
easyto use. and integrating institutional data from different years increases 
the risk of errors. The documentation is sometimes inaccurate and can be 
inconsistent from one reporting year to the next. Some data are missing for 
some institutions for some years, which complicates any longitudinal 
analysis. It is also possible for institutions to misreport data because of 
inadequate student information systems, and data can be recorded inaccu- 
rately duringdata management procedures. But even with these shortcom- 
ings, the HEGIS/IPEDS data base represents the most significant national 
effort to collect data useful in assessing equity trends. 

The form in which the data have been most commonly reported has 
made interpretation difficult. Enrolling a student population that is 15 
percent African American communicates one level of success in a state 
where African Americans represent 30 percent of the general population 
and a higher level in a state where the African American representation is 
7 percent. Similarly, graduating 25 percent of all entering, first-time-in- 
college Hispanics has one meaning at a commuter institution where less 
than 27 percent of all students graduate in five years, and a quite different 
meaning at an institution where the average graduation rate for white 
students after five years is 55 percent. 

The equity scores for enrollment (ESE) presented here were obtained 
by dividing the proportional representation for a racial or ethnic group 
among undergraduate college and university students in a state or the 
nation by their proportional representation in the state or national popu- 
lation. 

African American/ESE = Percentage Among Undergraduate Students 

Percentage in State or National Population 

Demographic data to calculateESEs came from tf\e \9&0 Census and a population survey 
for 1985.'* HEGIS/IPEDS dataforfall enrollments were used to determine institutional 
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representation. The same calculations can be performed for institutions if service area 
demographics are known, ^ 

Equity scores for graduation (ESG) were obtained by dividing the 
proportional representation for a racial orethnicgroupamong baccalau- 
reate graduates in a given year by their proportional representation 
among undergraduates four years earlier. 

Hispanic ESG = Percentage in Graduating Class 

Percentage Among Undergraduate 
Students Four Years Earlier 

Results for both enrollment and graduation equity were multiplied by 1 00 and rounded 
off to eliminate decimals. To simplify interpretation, scores over 100 (indicating greater 
than proportional representation) were reported as 100. 

In a state or institution where a racial or ethnic group is as well 
represented among undergraduate students as in the population, the 
ESE equals 100. An ESE of 50 for Hispanics at public, four-year institu- 
tions, however, indicates that group is half as well represented among 
undergraduates at these colleges and universities as in the state popu- 
lation. Where a racial or ethnic group was as well-represented among 
baccalaureate graduates as among undergraduate students (including 
transfers) four years earlier, the ESG equals 100. If Native Americans 
constituted 4 percent of the baccalaureate graduates from public, four- 
year colleges in a state during 1986 and 6 percent of the undergraduate 
enrollment in the same institutions in 1982. the ESG was 67. 

HEGIS/IPEDS data for fall enrollments and for spring graduation 
were used to calculate indicators. ESEs are reported for 1980 and 1988. 
ESGs are reported for 1980 and 1986 (the latest tapes available from 
NCES at the time this analysis was performed). HEGIS/IPEDS race/ethnic 
data on graduation completions are collected every second year so the 
choices for lag time in calculating ESG are two. four, or six years. A four- 
ye^: lagtime accounts forcommunitycollegetransfers. and yields results 
s'milarto six-year cohort survival studies provided by institutions partici- 
pating in the case studies. 



Assessing National Equity Outcomes 

Equity indicators can be applied to national, state, or institutional 
data. In this section, they are used to compare outcomes at the national 
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level for public and independent institutions, and for institutions belong- 
ing to the American Association of State Colleges and Universities (AASCU) 
with those belongi ng to the National Association of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges (NASULGC). 

The 1,297 institutions that furnished usable data to NCES for this 
analysis enrolled 87 percent ofthe total fall 1988 undergraduate enrollment 
in public' four-year institutions and 70 percent of the total enrollment at 
independent institutions. Table la. compares enrollment equity scores for 
publicand independent institutions for African Americans (AA), Hispanics 
(H) and Native Americans (NA). At the beginning of the decade, public 
instltutionsenrolledahigherproportionof African Americans. By 1988, the 
positions had been reversed, although differences in both years were 
modest. Both sectors lost ground, a finding that could be expected from 
other reports. 

Both sectors progressed in enrollment equity for Hispanics, although 
this group remained the most seriously underrepresented of the three. 
Independent i nstitutions had particularly low scores for both Hispanic and 
Native American enrollment equity, reflecting the distribution of these 
populations as well as the absence of many independent institutions that 
sen/ea predominantly Hispanicor Native American population. The enroll- 
ment equity score for public institutions for Native Americans in 1988 
exceeded those for all other groups. However, these positive outcomes are 
not characteristic of states with substantial reservation populations. 

Independent institutions clearly did a better job of graduating the 
students they enrolled from all three groups, as is apparent in Table lb. 
Hispanics graduated in proportion to their representation among under- 
graduate students, and Native Americans did nearly as well. The differences 
in graduation outcomes between publicand independent institutions are 
consistent for all three populations. 

Although independent institutions outperformed their public coun- 
terparts with African Americans, both groups expenenced comparable 
declines in graduation equity. The equity problem for Hispanics in both 
publicand independent institutions seems to be more a function of getting 
them into college than helping them graduate once they are there. For 
African Americans, both participation and graduation rates require atten- 
tion, but the latter seems more critical than the former. Aggregate data are 
less useful than state data in understanding the equity status of Native 
Americans because they combine populations with quite different charac- 
teristics. 

Independent institutions enrolled about a fourth of all African Ameri- 
can. Hispanic, and Native Americans, but graduated nearly one-third. 
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Although some of this difference may be a function of greater selectivity, it 
seems likely that the generally smaller and more teaching-oriented inde- 
pendent institutions have some inherent advantages in adapting their 
environments to serve a more diverse clientele. Many are also sensitive to 
even modest changes in enrollments and more likely to work to retain 
students they have already admitted. 

Tables 2a. and 2b. repeat the analysis of equity changes during the 
1980s for African Americans, Hispanics, and Native Americans attending 
MSCU and NASULGC institutions. At the beginning of the decade, AASCU 
institutions substantially outperformed their NASULGC counterparts in 
enrolling all three minority groups. During the 1980s. AASCU institutions 
experienced greater losses in enrollment equity for African Americans and 
Native Americans, and only a slight gain for Hispanics, so that the gaps 
between the two sectors had narrowed by 1988. 

Graduation equity indicators reflect trends similar to the enrollment 
indicators. AASCU institutions lost ground for all three underrepresented 
populations. NASULGC institutions lost less ground with African Ameri- 
cans and Native Americans and recorded a slight gain with Hispanics. By 
the end of the decade, the two sectors were achieving essential ly the same 
results in graduating those who enrolled. AASCU institutions retained a 
slight but diminishing edge in the proportionsthey enrolled. Overall, these 
results are consistent with those reported elsewhere for the period.^ 

A closer examination of equity indicators by institution in such states 
as California and South Carolina confirms a pattern of enrollment and 
graduation equity losses in most AASCU institutions, combined with 
important gains in both equity indicators among NASULGC institutions. 
An operational test of the model in Figure 1 ^ produced evidence that higher- 
prestige universities had improved equity outcomes by recru iting students 
who would otherwise have attended another institution in the same state 
system. And the lower- prestige institutions had not changed their strate- 
gies sufficiently to compensate for the new circumstances they faced. The 
generally bleak picture painted by many reports of equity trends in the 
1980s conceals significant achievements among public institutions by type 
in some states. 



Assessing State Equity Outcomes 

The characteristics of the populations served differ sufficiently to 
make comparisons across states risky. Florida is home to a high-performing 
Cuban population whose educational attainments exceed those of Anglo 
counterparts. California's population includes many Mispanics who lack 
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the preparation and orientation of Florida's Hispanic population. Given the 
same level of effort, the two states will achieve significantly different 
outcomes. Most Southern states rely heavily on HBCUs to achieve respect- 
able participation and graduation rates for African Americans, an alterna- 
tive not available in most Northern states. 

In light of such diversity, the primary use of equity scores should be 
for diagnosing problems and keeping track of progress. However, compari- 
sons using"peer" states may be useful in providinga rough indicator of how 
effectively a state system serves a particular racial or ethnic population. 
Southeastern states that rely on HBCUs as part of their strategy for 
achieving equity might constitute one appropriate peer group. Southwest- 
ern and Western states could serve a sim.ilar purpose for Mexican Ameri- 
cans. States with large Native American populations residing on reserva- 
tions might constitute yet a third. 

The following tables examine states reporting adequate data and 
having a population of at least 5 percent African Americans or Hispanics. 
or 3 percent Native Americans, based on 1985 population est'.nates. The 
use of state demographics to calculate enrollment equity scores for inde- 
pendent institutions (which commonly draw their students from wider 
areas) can be criticized, but a major recent report argues strongly for their 
inclusion in state planning and policy.^ Enrollment outcomes for indepen- 
dent institutions, based on state population estimates, have been included 
here to suggest private-sector contributions to state equity outcomes. A 
better measure of equity for independent institutions would be derived 
from data on the raceand ethnic composition of applicant pools from which 
their students are drawn. Lacking reliable data on these pools, however, the 
population estimates have been used to level the field. 

Outcomes for African Americans 

Table 3 reports enrollment equity scores for 1980 and 1988 in states 
where African Americans represented 5 percent or more of the population 
in 1985. For public institutions, equity scores in 1988 ranged from 51-100 
with a median score of 70. During the eight-year period, African Americans 
lost ground in all but eight of the 26 states. The median score declined by 
11 points. AASCU institutions outperformed NASULGC counterparts in 14 
of 23 states. 

In independent institutions during the same period. African Ameri- 
cans held their own or recorded enrollment equity gains in 1 3 of 25 states. 
The median enrollment equity score for independent institutions in 1988 
was 79, significantly better than for the public sectors but still six points 
below the 1980 figure. 
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The picture for graduation equity was similar but more depressing, 
Publicinstitutions recorded a median graduation equity score in 1988 of 62; 
for independents the figure was 67, 

Losses in graduation equity were almost universal within the public 
sector, with 22 of the 26 states reporting this condition. AASCU institutions 
did better on enrollment equity; however, the results were reversed for 
graduation equity, with NASULGC institutions achieving the higher scores 
in l8of24states.Thedownwardtrend among independent institutions was 
not so pronounced but still affected 16 of 25 states. While independents 
ended the six-year period with higher graduation equicy scores, they also 
sustained slightly larger losses. 

The influence of HBCUs (discussed in greater depth at the end of 
these state comparisons) is clearly a major variable in state performance. 
HBCUs are to be found in every state in which the combined public sector 
scored at or above the median for enrollment equity in 1988. with the 
exception of New lersey. Nine of 1 2 states in the upper half for graduation 
equity also include HBCUs. Among the seven states ranking above the 
median for both enrollment and graduation equity, only New )ersey lacked 
an HBCU. Although states v;ith previously segregated systems of higher 
education have received disproportionate amounts of attention from the 
federal government during the past 25 years, their current equity outcomes 
appear superior to most of their northern neighbors with much, but not all. 
of the credit due HBCUs. 

Outcomes for Hispanics 

The number of states where Hispanics equal or exceed 5 percent of 
the population is much smaller than for African Americans, as noted in 
Table 4. State enroll nricnt equity scores in public institutions in 1 988 ranged 
from 11 to 93. with a median of 58. AASCU institutions have better 
participation rates than NASULGC schools in six of the nine states, a 
patterr also evident for African Americans, 

In contrast with their performance for African Americans, indepen- 
dent institutions do less well than the public institutions in achieving 
enrollment equity for Hispanics, The range for independent institutions in 
1988 was 14 to 100. The median score was 44, Hispanics rely more heavily 
pn public institutions than do African Americans, and they lag behind in 
participation rates. 

Although Hispanics were somewhat less likely than African Ameri- 
cans to participate in higher education, they were far more likely to 
graduate. State graduation equity scores for the public sector ranged from 
38 to 1 00, but the median was 86. In five of seven states where comparisons 
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were possible, NASULGC institutions recorded better graduation equity 
scores than did their AASCU counterparts. Graduation equity scores for 
independent institutions ranged from 38 to 100. The median of 100 
suggests that for Hispanics, as well as African Americans, independent 
institutions experienced greater success in reducing race and ethnicity- 
related differences in achievement. 

Perhaps more interesting than the ranges and median scores for 
Hispanics were the trends. In seven of the ten states, graduation equity 
scores tor public institutions improved between 1980 and 1986. In every 
state except Hawaii, enrollment equity scores remained the same or 
improved. Forthe independent sector, eight of nine states had the same or 
improved graduation outcomes, while seven of nine also reported similar 
results for enrollment equity. Not only are Hispanics far more likely than 
African Americans to graduate, but their equity trends are moving in the 
right direction. Discussions that fail to consider important differences in 
the higher education patterns for Hispanics and African Americans may be 
well intentioned, but they are also misleading. 

Outcomes for Nitive Americans 

Table 5 presents state outcome data for Native Americans. The small 
number of states with Native American populations approaching the 3- 
percent level makes trend data less reliable. But the table does provide 
better evidence of postsecondary access and achievement for Native 
Americans who reside on or near reservations than do the national figures, 
whichtypicallyincludemanyself-identified Native Americans whose higher 
education participation and achievement rates are indistinguishable from 
the white population because of similar residential patterns and K-12 
educational experiences. 

Enrollment equity scores for both public and independent institu- 
tions in these seven states ranged widely, but the median score for both 
sectors was in the low 50s.suggestingthat Native Americans who reside on 
or near reservations may be the least well served of groupsdiscussed in this 
report, '^he median for graduation equity for public institutions was 75. 
Among independent institutions, not a strong factor in these states, the 
comparable figure was 38-40. The data suggest little overall change be- 
tween 1980 and 1988. AASCU institutions appear to do slightly better with 
both enrollment and graduation rates than NASULGC types. 

Enrollment equity scores resemble those for Hispanics. while gradu- 
ation equity scores are slightly better than for African Americans, suggest- 
ing that Native Americans experience the worst of both possible worlds. 
There do not appear to be any clear trends, perhaps because little attention 
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has been focused on this group. Part of the lack of definition may also stem 
from difficulty obtaining reliable information on outcomes, resistance of 
tribal governments to programs that carry even the faintest tinge of 
paternalism from the larger society, and the federal government's inability 
to address adequately the education needs of Native Americans. 



Historically and Predominantly Black Colleges and Universities 

Table 6 reveals the contributions of HBCUs to the college participa- 
tion and graduation rates for African Americans. The 81 historically or 
predominantly black colleges and universities (HSCUs) in the data base 
(6.2 percent) enrolled 32 percent of all African American college students 
in 1988and produced 32 percent of all baccalaureate graduates in 1986. The 
findings from this data base vary with the frequently cited statistic that 
HBCUsenrollaquarterofall African American students and producer third 
of the graduates. Moreover, according to a recent report from the National 
Center for Education Statistics, the proportion of African American stu- 
dents enrolling at HBCUs had dropped to 17.2 percent in 1990 and about 
27 percent of African American bachelor's degree recipients received their 
degrees from HBCUs in 1989-90.*^ 

At 6.2 percent. HBCUs are better represented in the data base 
than they are among all colleges and universities (3.8 percent). However, 
the lack of race/ethnic data from key HBCU and other public institutions 
during the early 1980s make it unlikely that the figures reported here 
overstate the importance of HBCUs to the higher education experience of 
African Americans. 

HBCUs comprise 7.4 percent of the public institutions in the data 
base. They enrolled 32 percent of all African American undergraduates 
attending public institutions in Fall 1988 and produced 30 percent of all 
graduates two years earlier. Between 1980 and 1986-88 HBCUs assumed a 
greatershare of the responsibility both for enrollments and for graduation. 
HBCUs make essentially the same contributions to African American 
enrollment and graduation for both AASCU and NASULGC institutions. 

Independent institutions enrolled 27 percent of all African American 
students in 1980 and produced 43 percent of the graduates in 1986. HBCUs 
account for 5.5 percent of the independent institutions in the data base. In 
1988 they enrolled almost 41 percent of all African Americans attending 
independent institutions. In 1986 they produced slightly less than 36 
percent of all private-sector African American graduates. The public-sector 
trend for HBCUs to enroll a larger share of all African American students is 
duplicated in the independent sector. But independent HBCUs do not have 
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the same clear-cut advantage in producing graduates that is enjoyed by 
their public counterparts. 

A second way of looking at the HBCU data is to consider the impact 
on equityscoresforenrollment and graduation. The national and state data 
previously presented included HBCUs in the calculations. Table 7 com- 
pares graduation equity scores in 1980 and 1986 and enrollment equity 
scores for 1980 and 1988 for public and independent institutions with and 
without HBCU data. 

In 1988, African Americans were enrolled in otherthan predominantly 
black public institutions at half their representation in the population. 
Representation in historically white independent institutions was lowerby 
10 percent than for the public institutions. HBCUs graduated African 
Americans at approximately the same rates as their historically white 
counterparts in the public sector. Historically white independent institu- 
tions graduated African Americans at a higher rate than for their HBCU 
counterparts. 

While HBCUs enrolled almost a third of all African American college 
students in 1988 and produced almost a third of all African American 
baccalaureate graduates in 1986, there is no evidence that they graduate 
higher proportions of those they enroll in either sector. In fact, the data 
suggest that historically white institutions graduate higher proportions of 
the African American students they enroll than do their historically black 
counterparts. At the same time, historically white independent institutions 
have been the least effective in achieving student bodies that reflect 
national and state demographics. 

This analysis, while differing from some of the claims that have been 
made for HBCUs. is nonetheless reassuring. HBCUs are a diverse group of 
institutions, some with more selective admissions criteria than others and 
some more well-endowed than others. Thus the students in them vary in 
their educational and financial readiness. However, to attain positive 
results in enrollment and graduation equity equivalent to the better funded 
and more richly endowed historically white institutions is a major accom- 
plishment. The similarity of equity scores for graduation between HBCUs 
and historically white institutions within sectors in 1986 may well be a 
function of converging standards for achievement resulting both from the 
influence of state quality initiatives and increased attention to passing 
rates on licensure exams. 



Prognosis 

Public policy is driven by estimates of differences between current 
and desired outcomes. No differences are more important to the future 
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social and economic health of this nation than the widening gap between 
population growth and educational attainnnent for nninority groups that 
historically have been the targets of discrinaination. This chapter addresses 
the need for useful equity indicators that can be calculated fronn available 
data bases and reported on a regular basis to those who form national, 
state, and institutional policy. Reports of underrepresentation and under- 
achievement, however well meaning, can play into the hands of "business- 
as-usual" advocates if they are viewed in policy circles as alarmists, 
politically inspired, or simply opaque. 

The concepts of proportional representation and comparable gradu- 
ation provide benchmarks for assessing the degree to which the implied 
commitments of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 are being attained. Progress 
toward these benchmarks can be estimated with simple ratios using data 
readily available from the National Center for Education Statistics. Be- 
cause African Americans, Hispanics. and Native Americans more fre- 
quently lack traditional preparation forcollege and take longer to graduate, 
the ratios are in some ways superior to cohort survival studies, although 
both should be available. The ratios presented here are one approach to 
presenting simple and accurate information about the journey of a society 
to a point where race and ethnicity do not determine educational attain- 
ment. 

It is clear from the equity scores for enrollment and graduation 
reported here that the nation still has some distance to travel. Even worse, 
it traveled in the wrong direction for part of the last decade. At the national 
level, Hispanics were the most seriously underrepresented in 1988, fol- 
lowed by African Americans and Native Americans. Hispanics were the 
most likely to graduate, followed in order by Native Americans and African 
Americans. Based on a 0- 1 00 standard gradi ng scale, and summi ng weighted 
enrollment and graduation equity scores across sectors, the nation earned 
a "D" (64) in 1 988 for its equity efforts with African Americans, a very low "C" 
(70) for Hispanics. and a "C" (72) for Native Americans. Although not failing, 
these scores would be bad enough to cause any football coach serious 
concern about continuing eligibility. 

African Americans represent 5 percent or more of the population of 
27 states and the District of Columbia. Of the 26 states that furnished 
usable data. 17 declined in enrollment equity scores at public institutions 
between 1980 and 1988. Graduation equity scores dropped in 21 states. 
Sixteen states reported losses on both indicators. Southern states gener- 
ally outperformed the rest of the country, largely because of their histori- 
cally black institutions. 
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Results were somewhat better in the nine reporting states where 
Hispanics represented 5 percent or more of the population. Only Hawaii 
reported losses on both indicators. Eight states recorded improved enroll- 
ment equity scores, while six reported either parity or improved graduation 
equity scores. 

The picture for Native Americans/Alaskan Natives was also one of 
modest progress. In the seven states where they represented 3 percent or 
more of the population, enrollment equity scores improved in six states 
and graduation equity scores were up in four states. The equity outcomes 
in states with larger Native American/Alaskan Native populations were 
significantly lower than those for the rest of the country. 

Any useful discussion of progress toward proportional enrollments 
and comparable graduation rates must address the contributions of the 
historically and predominantly black colleges and universities. Such insti- 
tutions enrolled almost a third of all African Americans in four-year 
institutions in 1988 and produced almost the same proportion of baccalau- 
reate graduates in 1 986. Without their contribution, the nation's low "D" for 
African American equity would have been a sol id "F" for both the public and 
independent sectors. 
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Table 3. Enrollment (ESE) and Graduation (ESG) Outcomes 
for States with 5 Percent or More African Americans* 
in 1985 Population Estimates 





% Pop. 




ESE 


ESE 


ESG 


ESG 


State 


1985 


Type 


1980 


1988 


1980 


1986 


AL 


26.23 


Indep. 


100 


100 


84 


12 






Public 


69 


65 


81 


69 






NASULGC 


76 


70 


76 


74 






AASCU 


85 


81 


93 


12 


AR 


16.61 


Indep. 


71 


66 


60 


36 






Public 


97 


87 


80 


52 






NASULGC 


100 


100 


80 


C A 

56 






AASCU 


83 


65 


75 


49 


CA 


7 87 


Indep 


73 


65 


73 


1 AA 

100 






Public 


86 


69 


65 


45 






NASULGC 


57 


62 


55 


/ 1 






AASCU 


97 


73 


69 


A T 

42 


CT 


7.69 


Indep. 


65 


70 


An 

OV 


TO 

lo 






Public 


51 


53 


73 


1 AA 

iOU 






AASCU 


5 1 


55 


lo 


1 UU 


DE 


17 05 


Indep. 


100 


lOO 


TA 


04 






Public 


oO 


oS 


'7'3 
/ S 


77 






NASULGC 


oO 


AO 


n "3 
/ 3 


77 
/ / 


FL 


1 3.77 


Indep. 


O ( 


O ' 


1 UU 


7t^ 






Public 


76 


TA 


(K) 








NASULGC 


9 1 


on 
oV 




AA 
OU 






AASCU 


100 


100 


A 1 
0 1 


c o 

^3 


GA 


26.78 


Indep. 


I r\r\ 
\ UU 


1 r\r\ 
I UU 




0:5 






Public 


o4 


A T 
01 




A/1 

04 






NASULGC 


44 


A A 

44 


C A 


Aft 

Oo 






AASCU 


74 


70 


62 


65 


IL 


15.38 


Indep. 


11 


69 


78 


61 






Public 


81 


68 


59 


51 






NASULGC 


64 


53 


45 


49 






AASCU 


95 


80 


67 


54 


IN 


7.93 


Indep. 


45 


50 


50 


79 






Public 


86 


66 


59 


52 






NASULGC 


79 


62 


56 


55 






AASCU 


100 


78 


61 


52 


KS 


5.60 


Indep. 


100 


100 


63 


60 






Public 


79 


62 


61 


60 






NASULGC 


65 


55 


56 


74 






AASCU 


93 


71 


68 


53 
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% Pop. 
state 1985 

KY 7.08 



LA 30.06 



MD 24.50 



MI 



N) 



NV 



13.68 



MO 10.83 



MS 36.29 



NC 22.23 



13.55 



6.54 



OH 10.57 



OK 6.88 





col? 


ESE 


ESG 


ESG 


lype 


1980 


1988 


1980 


1986 


1 n/^o^^ 
IllUcrp. 




50 


68 


54 


ruD! IC 


100 


91 


63 


61 




! t\r\ 
lUU 


100 


62 


58 


AA^n 1 


1 Uu 


92 


67 


59 


I nHoPk 

II lucp. 


OJ 


92 


89 


89 


r U UllQ, 


i I 


82 


78 


72 


N A9! II CC 


1 nn 
I UU 


100 


77 


73 


A Acr^i 1 


04 


68 


82 


72 


I nH AO 

I I ivjcp. 


Oft 


29 


76 


71 


r U UllQ. 


oo 


79 


67 


61 




43 


53 


66 


69 


AAbLU 


100 


99 


68 


60 


Indep. 


94 


79 


72 


88 


Public 


61 


56 


60 


55 


NASULGC 


86 


81 


56 


51 


AASCU 


36 


33 


63 


62 


Indep. 


87 


60 


87 


58 


Public 


55 


51 


68 


64 


NASULGC 


81 


65 


64 


59 


AASCU 


57 


54 


72 


64 


Indep. 


95 


86 


70 


72 


Public 


91 


86 


72 


67 


NASULGC 


54 


54 


85 


84 


AAGCU 


100 


100 


76 


67 


Indep. 


92 


81 


79 


67 


Public 


82 


82 


83 


73 


NASULGC 


61 


67 


79 


78 


AASCU 


100 


100 


88 


73 


Indep. 


61 


68 


7( 


89 


Public 


83 


73 


80 


66 


NASULGC 


100 


81 


79 


68 


AASCU 


69 


69 


77 


61 


Public 


54 


67 


95 


69 


NASULGC 


28 


32 


100 


94 


AASCU 


76 


89 


82 


63 


1 nH APk 


oU 


02 


80 


55 


Public 


92 


59 


56 


50 


NASULGC 


70 


53 


53 


47 


AASCU 


100 


62 


62 


55 


Indep. 


54 


100 


86 


74 


Public 


98 


100 


63 


74 


NASULGC 


84 


100 


57 


81 


AASCU 


100 


100 


72 


70 
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% Pop. 




ESE 


ESE 


ESG 


ESG 


State 


1985 


Type 


1980 


1988 


1980 


1986 


PA 


9.29 


Indep. 


46 


36 


74 


61 






Public 


100 


92 


63 


57 






NASULGC 


100 


100 


62 


58 






AASCU 


93 


67 


66 


56 


SC 


30.34 


Indep. 


100 


85 


100 


67 






Public 


51 


52 


94 


91 






NASULGC 


58 


59 


96 


89 






AASCU 


32 


36 


77 


86 


TN 


16.06 


Indep. 


85 


95 


60 


60 






Public 


94 


86 


84 


62 






NASULGC 


100 


100 


77 


64 






AASCU 


75 


68 


86 


60 


TX 


1 1.65 


Ir.dep. 


82 


69 


68 


54 






Public 


71 


74 


59 


58 






NASULGC 


84 


78 


69 


66 






AASCU 


87 


87 


54 


53 


VA 


19.13 


Indep. 


100 


100 


78 


92 






Public 


84 


79 


61 


57 






NASULGC 


87 


75 


69 


69 






AASCU 


91 


85 


59 


52 



Note: States or institutional groupings (public, independent, AASCU. NASULGC) were excluded 
from the table when data was missing or incomplete, preventing the calculation of ESE or ESG 
scores. New York and Washington, D.C. are omitted from Table 3. 
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Table 4. Enrollment (ESE) and Graduation (ESG) Outcomes 
for States with Five Percent or more Hispanics* 
in 1985 Population EsUmates 





% Pop. 




ESE 


ESE 


ESG 


ESG 


State 


1985 


Tvoe 


1980 


1988 


1980 


1986 


AZ 


16.70 


Indep. 


14 


38 


14 


100 






Public 


29 


41 


100 


100 






NASULGC 


28 


41 


100 


100 






AASCU 


32 


38 


99 


100 


CA 


22.28 


Indep. 


34 


35 


94 


100 






Public 


43 


49 


87 


83 






NASULGC 


31 


46 


78 


100 






AASCU 


48 


51 


93 


81 


CO 


1 1.86 


Indep. 


30 


38 


100 


100 






Public 


45 


51 


54 


66 






NASULGC 


26 


30 


52 


86 






AASCU 


57 


65 


62 


68 


FL 


9.70 


Indep. 


100 


100 


100 


100 






Public 


67 


93 


100 


100 






NASULGC 


40 


48 


100 


100 






AASCU 


25 


37 


100 


100 


H! 


6.88 


Indep. 


23 


44 


15 


31 






Public 


31 


1 1 


84 


38 






NASULGC 


18 


1 1 


100 


58 


IL 


6.54 


Indep. 


52 


56 


100 


100 






Public 


47 


52 


74 


85 






NASULGC 


60 


68 


61 


81 






AASCU 


36 


40 


91 


88 


N| 


7 58 


Indep. 


69 


68 


85 


100 






Public 


70 


82 


85 


95 






NASULGC 


64 


81 


100 


100 






AASCU 


72 


82 


78 


89 


NM 


37 95 


Indep. 


83 


68 


83 


73 






Public 


71 


71 


84 


88 






NASULGC 


75 


70 


85 


84 






AASCU 


100 


100 


92 


100 


NV 


7 44 


Public 


35 


58 


100 


78 






NASULGC 


25 


38 


100 


100 






AASCU 


44 


72 


100 


65 


TX 


22 51 


Indep. 


38 


42 


94 


89 






Public 


53 


61 


92 


86 






NASULGC 


29 


36 


100 


100 






AASCU 


67 


73 


89 


80 



Note: States or institutional grouping<; (public, independent. AASCU. NASULGC) were excluded from 
the table when data was missing or incomplete, preventing the calculation of ESE or ESC scores New 
York and Wyoming are omitted frorri Table 4 
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Table 3. Enrollment (ESE) and Graduation (ESG) Outcomes 
for States with Three Percent or more Native Americans 
in 198? Population Estimates 





% Pop. 




ESE 


cor 


ceo 


ceo 


State 


1985 


Type 


1980 


1 O OO 




1 OflA 


AK 


1 2.34 


Public 


42 


1 

J 1 


7 1 


77 






NASULGC 


49 


/ > 


(j 


77 






AAbCU 


y I 


A T 


A/1 
04 


7R 


AZ 


4.82 


Indep. 


55 


J { 


I UU 


1 nn 
1 UU 






Public 


no 


AC\ 
4U 


o 1 


74 






Ki A c I 1 1 

NAbULOL 


\ I 


2. J 


oV 


vJO 






A A C/^I I 

AAbCU 


oO 


1 UU 


/ O 




MT 


4.57 


Indep. 


OQ 

yo 


R 1 


74 


17 






Public 


J 1 


( U 


'+0 


7S 






NASULOC 


4 ! 


AQ 


AH 
OU 


vJ^ 






AAbv^U 


o 1 


I UU 




1 nn 

1 UU 


ND 


3 00 


Indep. 


lUU 


1 AH 

1 UU 










Public 


4!? 


S 1 


OV 


An 

OU 






Kl A CI II r^f^ 


4U 






OO 






AAbv^U 


0 1 


Al 


\ nn 

1 UU 


ZvJ 


NM 


7.36 


Indep. 


O A 

94 


iUU 


1 UU 


4U 






Public 


31 


4] 


99 


89 






NASULGC 


26 


32 


62 


89 






AASCU 


23 


32 


62 


84 


OK 


5.18 


Indep. 


49 


35 


80 


85 






Public 


54 


79 


65 


87 






NASULGC 


41 


52 


72 


71 






AASCU 


70 


100 


63 


100 


SD 


6.44 


Indep. 


24 


51 


26 


38 






Public 


22 


22 


43 


69 






NASULGC 


9 


11 


100 


37 






AASCU 


35 


27 


37 


54 
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Table 6. African American Enrollment and Graduation 
by Type of Institution 



1980 1988 1980 1986 
Enrollment Enrollment Graduation Graduation 

Institutions Num. % Num. % Num. % Num. % 

All 

Non-HBCU 348,070 68 341,345 68 38,525 67 35.160 68 

HBCU 162,956 32 157.262 32 19.075 33 16,325 32 

Total 511,026 494,608 57.600 51.485 

Public 

Non-HBCU 258,595 70 254.711 72 26.066 68 23.695 70 

HBCU 112.589 30 100.659 28 12,184 32 10.028 30 

Total 371.184 355.370 38,250 33.723 

Indep. 

Non-HBCU 89.475 64 82.634 59 12,459 64 11.465 64 

HBCU 50,367 36 56.604 41 6,891 36 6.297 36 

Total 139,842 139,238 19,350 17,762 

AASCU 

Non-HBCU 146,405 66 U 1.899 70 14.684 64 12.913 66 

HBCU 74.737 34 63.882 30 8.101 34 6.521 34 

Total 221.142 205.781 22.785 19.434 

NASULGC 

Non-HBCU 121,399 66 117.195 69 12.392 63 10.655 65 

HBCU 62,396 34 52.986 31 7.170 36 5,705 35 

Total 183.795 170.181 19.562 16.360 



Table 7. Influence of HBCUs on African American Equity Scores 
for Enrollment and Graduation 

ESE ESG 

Public Indep. Public Indep. 

Sample 1980 1988 1980 1988 1980 1986 1980 1986 

With HBCUs 79 69 76 71 69 56 78 69 

Without HBCUs 57 50 50 45 67 56 82 72 
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Notes 

'This report draws upon a five-year study conducted by the National Center for 
Postsecondary Governance and Finance with funding from the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (OER!) of the U.S. Department of Education (ED). The opinions 
expressed in the report do not necessarily reflect the position of OERI/ED. and no official 
endorsement should be inferred. 

^he case studies and their application in developing the model are detailed in R.C. 
Richardson, jr. and E.F. Skinner. Achieving Quality and Diversity: Universities In a Multicultural 
Society (New York: ACE/Macmillan. 1991 ). 

'Reporting the racial/ethnic data on the HEGIS & IPEDS survey is mandatory for only 
those institutions subject to the requirements of Title V! of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
Title iX of the Education Amend ments of 1 972. For the other institutions it is voluntary and 
authorized by 20 U.S.C. 1221 e-1, General Education Provisions Act. Sec. 406(b). as 
amended. 

^Population figures for 1985 wereobtained from federal and state census estimates and 
represent the most recent demographic information available. In view of the upward trend 
in minority racial/ethnic populations, equity scores for enrollment calculated for 1988 
probably contain overestimates of the proportional representation of African Americans. 
Hispanlcs. and Native Americans at independent and public, four-year institutions. 

^Theuseof institutional indicators forenrollment equity is reported in R.C. Richardson, 
jr. Institutional Climate and l\Mnority Achievement (Denver: Education Commission of the States. 
October 1989). 

*D.l. Carter and R. Wilson. Minorities in Higher Education: Eighth Annual Status Report 
(Washington. D.C.: American Council on Education, 1989). 

'For a description of the test of the model see R.C. Richardson, jr. Promoting Fair College 
Outcomes: Learning From the Experiences of the Past Decatie (Denver: Education Commission of the 
States, 1991). 

^ask Force on State Policy and Independent Higher Education. The Preservation of 
Excellence in American Higher Education: The Essential Role of Private Colleges and Universities (Denver: 
Education Commission of the States. 1990). 

"Charlene iVl. Hoffman, et al; Historicallij Black Colleges and UHiversities. 1976-90 (Washing- 
ton. D.C.: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, july 1992). 
p. vii. 
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chapter 9: 
Minority Participation 
in Higher Education: 
Trends, Implications, 
and Imperatives 



Muriel Morisey Spence 
Assistant Professor of Law 
Temple University School 
of Law, Pennsylvania 



Although educational opportunities for minority groups most di- 
rectly affect the mi norities themselves, the impl ications are equally signifi- 
cant tor higher education and the nation. Because the economic future of 
the Un'ced States requires an increasingly well-educated work force, and 
because minority populations will eventually become the majority, the fate 
of minorities reflects, and may largely determine, the fate of the nation. This 
point has been made repeatedly in recent years in government and private 
studies.ThecongressionallycreatedTaskForceonWomen. Minorities, and 
the Handicapped in Science and Technology concluded in a September 
1988 report, for example, that "unless parents, schools, colleges, profes- 
sional societies, industry. State legislatures. Federal agencies, the Presi- 
dent, and Congress act in concert, our national science and engineering 
work force will continue to erode and the prospects for maintaining an 
advanced industrial society will diminish."' The Commission on Minority 
Participation in Education and American Life, co-chaireo by former Presi- 
dents Jimmy Carter and Gerald Ford, concluded in a May 1988 report that 
if disparities in education, employment, income, health, longevity, and 
other measures of well-being continue between minority and majority 
group populations, "the United States inevitably will suffer a compromised 
quality of life and a lower standard of living."^ 



Population and Enrollment Trends 

Over the past decade, the composition of the United States popula- 
tion has changed notably. Overall, it increased 9.8 percent, while increases 
for every minority group figured in the double-digits. The Hispanic popu- 
lation grew by over 50 percent while the Asian population more than 
doubled. This growth can be explained partially by immigration patterns in 
the 1980s. Immigration reached its highest level since the turn of the 
century, and over 80 percent of 1980s immigrants were from Asia or the 
Americas, predominantly Mexico.'^ These trends dramatically changed the 
racial composition of the United States. Minority groups constituted 
increasingly large portions of the population. Whites, on the other hand, 
decreased proportionately from about 83 percent of the population to just 
over 80 percent. (See Table 1 .) 

For the traditional college-going age group, however, such popula- 
tion trendsdid notapply. From 1980-88theoverall population of l8-to-24- 
year olds decreased by 1 1 .2 percent, representing a drop in both the white 
and African American populations. The 1 8-to-24-year old white population 
experienced such a drastic drop from 1 980-88 that it shifted from represent- 
ing 84,5 percent of tl le age group to j ust over 82 percent. The population of 
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young adults of other races and ethnicity, however, grew in the 1980s, 
increasing by over 36 percent. (See Table 2.) 

This growing portion of nninorities in the U .S. population is reflected 
in the enrollment picture of the 1980s. At the public, four-year colleges, 
enrollnnent increased 8.2 percent fronn 1980-88. Minority students as a 
group experienced the greatest increase in enrollment, at 22.6 percent, 
while enrollment of white students increased only 5 percent, resulting in a 
lower proportion of whites in the overall enrollment for 1988. African 
American student enrollment increased a modest 2.4 percent during the 
same years. However, the increase i n the African American population was 
not reflected in the public, four-year institutions; in fact, the proportion of 
enrollment represented by African Americans fell from 8.5 percent in 1980 
to 8 percent in 1988. (See Table 3.) This trend of relatively low African 
American enrollment at the public, four-year institutions held true at all 
higher education institutions, as African American enrollment across the 
country increased 2. 1 percent, marking a drop in the proportion of African 
Americans in higher education from 9.2 percent to 8.7 percent.^ It is 
important to note a dramatic increase in African American enrollment from 
1988-90 was reported by Schantz in 1992 and reported in this volume 
(Ludwig and Stapleton, Chapter 1 , p. 45 ). 

College enrollment rates are one explanation for the relatively low 
increase in African American participation. In 1980, the gaps between the 
college-going rates of whites, African American, and Hispanics were noi; 
large: while about 26 percent of the white population of ages 18-24 had 
enrolled in higher education institutions, the percentages were 19.2 and 
1 6. 1 percent for African American and Hispanic young adults, respectively. 
By 1988, however, the gap had widened. The college-going rate of 18-24- 
year-old whites had increased dramatically to over 31 percent, while the 
rate for African Americans and Hispanics rose only 1 -2 percentage points, 
to 21.1 and 17.0. respectively. (See Table 4.) 



Effects on Higher Education Institutions 

Enrollment. Because minorities are a growing proportion of the col- 
lege-age population, their academic and financial ability to enter college 
must grow dramatically if colleges and universities are to continue to fill 
classrooms. However, too many generalizations about the implications of 
futureenrollmenttrendsare unwise because higher education institutions 
vary so widely. Urban institutions may be affected differently from colleges 
in small towns. Selective institutions may experience effects unlike those 
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of less-selective schools. Undoubtedly, however, college-going opportuni- 
ties for minority groups will be critical to every sector. 

Economist Carol Frances, while cautioning against simplistic demo- 
graphic predictions of future college enrollments, asserts that enrollment 
levels will be considerably determined by whether, how. and when the 
nation manages to close the gap in college-going rates between whites and 
disadvantaged minorities.^ 

Whether the gap closes depends on many factors, each eluding easy 
prediction. They include the effects of federal and nonfederal financial aid 
policies and funding levels, the actual and perceived changes in the value 
of a college education for lifetime career options and earnings potential, 
the quality of preparation in the elementary and secondary grades, pro- 
grams and policies to reduce bias and unequal treatment, and the overall 
economic health of each region and the nation. 

Some observers assert that colleges and universities are already in 
competition with industp; and the military for students who may be lured 
away from higher education by the prospect of immediate earnings and 
career opportunities.'^ At the same time. 46 million adults are being 
educated by other education service providers — industry, the military, 
government and voluntary agencies.^ 

Finance. Because many institutionsdepend heavilyon tuition fortheir 
operating income, r^inority enrollment and persistence trends affect the 
budget of many colleges and universities. Moreover, since these groups are 
also disproportionately dependent on financial aid. their participation 
levels will also affect federal and state financial aid policies.® In 1986 less 
than half (43.3 percent) of all white. non-Hispanic students enrolled in 
higher education institutions received any kind of financial aid. The propor- 
tion of Hispanic. Asian, and Native American students receiving aid was 
less than half also, ranging from 40-49 percent. Nearly 64 percent of African 
Americans, however, received some kind of financial aid in 1986.^ 

Faculty. Minority underrepresentation in baccalaureate degree pro- 
grams will decrease the pool of doctoral degree candidates, and without 
increases in the number of Hispanics and African and Native Americans 
obtainingdoctorate and other graduate-level degrees, colleges and univer- 
sities will also have increasing difficulty filling faculty positions. An aging 
faculty and the end of mandatory faculty retirement, effective ianuary I. 
1994. may also increase the need for schools to find faculty members 
among the ranks of underrepresented minority group members. '° 
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Implications for tite Nation 

If today's minority youth do not become well-employed adults, 
succeeding generations will be unable to rely on them to strengthen the 
nation's economy.'' The availability of workers to fill both entry-level and 
high-skill positions in the job markets of the future depends on the 
education minorities receive. Yet the rate at which new people are entering 
the nation's work force is decreasingwhile nearly half of the new work force 
entrants are minorities.'^ The work force thus increasingly depends on 
minority employment, yet 85 percent of African American and 80 percent of 
Hispanic 1 7-year-old high school students lack the language skills to do 
college-level work.'^ Because the basic skills needed for college and many 
entry-level jobs are similar, failure to improve substantially the academic 
preparation and opportunities of underrepresented minority-group mem- 
bers will lead to serious inadequacies in the nation's labor force over the 
next two or three decades. 

Although the nation's labor force is also affected by the educational 
attainmentandemployment experiences and options of non-col lege youth, 
expanding our supply of well-educated college graduates is particularly 
critical ata time when "our present scientificand engineering work force — 
the foundation for U.S. technological, economic, and military leadership — 
is eroding due to retirements and declining student interest."'^ This prob- 
lem may become acute if the drain of minorities away from careers in 
teaching continues. 

Minority communities rely heavily on minority physicians, who are far 
more likely to practice their professions in minority communities than are 
their nonminority counterparts.'^ If the numbers of minorities going to 
medical school do not keep pace with community needs, then the quality 
of health care in those communities will suffer, with attendant social and 
economic costs to the larger community. 



Questions for Policy Makers 

Posing and seeking answers to fundamental questions is a necessary, 
though not sufficient, element of sound policy making. Following are some 
policy and research considerations meriting increased attention: 



Ar^ policy and program judgments too shortsighted? Minority higher education 
enrollment and completion rates reflect generations of social, economic, 
and political forces. Accordingly, policies and programs to improve 
participation and completion rates must be long term in design. Of 
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course, long-term policies may sometimes hamperthe ability to respond 
to current problems, and programs that fail to meet short-term goals may 
lack political and financial support. 

• Do we have, and are we relying on, the best available information? For example, do 
we have needed enrollment and degree attainment data that separate 
trends by race, ethnic subgroup, gender, age, income level, geographical 
region, institutional type, and full-time/part-time status? 

• "^hatare the salient political factors and policy debates? For example, what are the 
implicationsoftheongoingdebateaboutthe legality and wisdom of race- 
specific admissions and financial aid policies? What are the effects of 
immigration trends? 

• "^hatare the salient economic trends? To what extent do minority participation 
rates affect and to what extent are they affected by unemployment levels 
and other indicators of national or regional economic well-being? 

• Is it higher education's responsibility to address pressing economic and social concerns? 
If the higher education experiences of minorities are central to the social 
and economic well-being of the nation, does this obligate higher educa- 
tion to be an active participant in programs addressing such problems as 
unemployment, crime, and inadequate health care? 

• How are budget policies and priorities, such as the portion of the federal budget allotted 
to defense, affecting education? 

Principles for Developing and Assessing 
Future Policies and Programs 

The following principles provide a framework for policy making over 
the next decade: 

• Enhanced educational opportunity for all must be made a priority for the sake of the 
nation's future economic and social well-being. Higher education attainment for 
minorities merits increased attention and financial resource commit- 
ment. 

• Minority participation in higher education must beanalyzed and addressedin a cohesive 
fashion. Cooperation among the various levels of the educational pipeline 
is essential to increased participation. 
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• Educational policy and program decisions should take into account prevailing economic 
and social factors. These include, for example, levels of unemployment and 
the state of health care in minority communities. 

• The immense diversity among and between minority groups must be considered in all 
policy making. Policy decisions based on broad generalizations about 
minorities will lack sensitivity to important distinctions in the history, 
experience, and demographic factors of the various groups. 

• Success in minority higher education attainment cannot be measured by enrollment 
levels alone. Analyses of minority participation in higher education, to be meaningful 
must measure theextent to which minorities reach their own identified educational goals. 
For some, the goal will be the completion of two-year programs that 
enhance work skills and opportunities; for others it will be a baccalaure- 
ate degree; for others, success will mean a graduate or professional 
degree. 

Central Coordination a Key to Success 

The underrepresentation of minorities in higher education has ori- 
gins in social, political, educational, and economic forces spanning de- 
cades. The problem therefore requires sustained attention. No program 
designed to last only a few years can reasonably be expected to tackle 
effectively the problem's many complex and intransigent aspects. 

Although the need for strategies that span the institutional sectors 
has been widely recognized, program and policy development continue to 
emphasize either K-12 or postsecondary education, but seldom both. This 
fragmentation of effort hampers minority movement through the educa- 
tional pipeline and into the work place. 

A new organization is needed, one with minority participation in 
higher education its central focus. It should be charged with forging 
connections between various sectors of the educational system and funded 
through a combination of public and private resources. This new entity 
should address impediments to minority educational attainment through 
a sustained effort that combines research, data collection and analysis, 
program development, technical assistance, and advocacy. 

The new unit — perhaps an Institute on Access to Higher Education — 
should: 
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• increase over time the proportion of minority group and low-income 
people goingontocollege. A possible point of measurement could be the 
members of those groups attending the eighth grade. 

• bridge communication between higher education institutions and el- 
ementary and secondary schools, 

• be able to generate some of its own income from nongovernmental 
sources. Perhaps such an entity could be self-supporting if it developed 
products and services that school systems could purchase as a means of 
identifying seventh and eighth graders with college potential oradvising 
services for college-bound students to supplement the limited guidance 
resources of public schools. 

The current budget constraints do not necessarily preclude new 
initiatives. Given the significance of minority higher education to the 
nation's well-being, creative strategies that preserve rather than drain 
financial and human resources must be identified and implemented. The 
questions and principles posed here could be the starting point for a 
collaboration among public and private policy makers and practitioners to 
bring such an entity to life. 
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Chapter 10: 
Building an Ethnically 
Diverse Institution 



Eugene M. Hughes 
President 

Northern Arizona University 



Higher education institutions, both public and private, are moving 
into an age totally different from any before it. The traditional approach of 
examining the past to predict the future must be set aside because no prior 
models exist for charting precise courses for the decades ahead. 

Earlier chapters have suggested some likely future scenarios, and all 
mention one key factor — the demographically changing student popula- 
tions colleges and universities will serve. 



Minorities Are Educationally Underserved 

What we do know: )ust five years ago, only two of every ten students 
attending an American college or university were ethnic minorities. That 
translates to proportionately fewer minority students than were enrolling 
in the same institutions ten years earlier. What's more, by the year 2000. one 
of every three persons in the United States will be nonwhite; and in just a 
matter of a few years after the turn of the century, the majority population 
will be nonwhite. in the Southwest — Arizona. California. Colorado, and 
New Mexico — just after the year 2000. minorities will become the majority 
underage forty, in the rest of che nation, by the year 2025. 40 percent of all 
18-25-year olds, the traditional college-age population, will be ethnic 
minorities. The impact of such changes in population on the nation's 
educational institutions cannot be overstated. It must be noted that the 
changes are not singularly restricted to public colleges and universities. In 
fact, from 1986-88 (see Table I) private, nonprofit colleges and universities 
were feeling the impact of increasing minority enrollments more than the 
public institutions. Between 1988-90. the public, four-year institutions 
reported, larger increases in the enrollments of minority students. 

We who are involved in higher education cannot wait 10 or 20 or 35 
years before we begin addressing these trends. Many institutions have 
already begun anticipating what must be done in order to accommodate 
ethnically diverse student populations. But we must stop just anticipating 
and instead begin acting to create an educational and cultural climate that 
will ensure higher education opportunities for those now demonstrably 
underserved by colleges and universities. 

Planningfor coming decades obligates us to review past accomplish- 
ments. As Wess Roberts, author of Leadership of Attila the Hun. expressed it. 
"Our vision of the future must build upon the strength of the past."' 

Unfortunately, not all that we in higher education have done so farto 
meet minority educational needs can be considered a strength. An exami- 
nation of educational enrollment and achievement rates during the past 
several years reflects a large and important difference in success between 
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ethnic majority and ethnic nninority students in colleges and universities, 
both public and private. 

Much of the past participation of minorities in higher education was 
a direct result of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. which made it clear to the 
American public that discriminaticn would not be tolerated and that 
equality of opportunity for persons of all races would be encouraged. As a 
result, for about a 15-yearperiod,enrolln'ent in higher education increased 
almost three times as fast among minorities as among whites. Enrollments 
overall continued to increase during the next ten years, too. During the 
1978-88 period, enrollments increased significantly — more than 1.6 mil- 
lion students. But an examination of data on who enrolled during that 
decade shows that minority enrollments did not increase proportionate to 
their high school graduation rates, and further, enrollments in colleges and 
universities by African and Native Americans actuoily declined during the 
first half of the decade. Only among Pacific Islanders and Asian students 
has enrollment increased steadily. {See Table 2) 

Compounding the concern about the declining number of minorities 
who enroll in colleges and universities is the matter of the number of 
minorities who graduate. Minority graduation rates have never paralleled 
in proportionate numbers the graduation rates of whites. In fact, some data 
indicate that only about half as many Hispanics, African, and Native 
Americans will graduate from higher education institutions as will their 
white counterparts. Even more discouragi ng is that the diminishing partici- 
pation of minorities in higher education is occurring at a time when more 
and better participation is not only desirable but also vital to the social, 
economic, intellectual, and governmental futures of this nation. Marvin ). 
Cetron, in "Class of 2000: The Good News and the Bad News," warns of what 
will happen if all students, not just minorities, do not receive high-quality 
education beyond what \f available today. He notes that today, only 77 
percent of the jobs available to students require advanced knowledge of 
generating, processing, analyzing, and distributing of information. How- 
ever, by the turn of the century, 95 percent of the valued jobs in the nation 
will requirethese skills and abilities; and bytheyear 2010, virtually every job 
will require training in information processing.^ The only way such needs 
can be fulfilled is through a comprehensive restructuring of the educational 
system, particularly at the secondary and postsecondary levels. 

Essentially the same kind ofwarning about the need for retooling the 
educational system, especially in the sciences, v;as issued hyihe Workforce 
2000 study. It said that by the year 2000, the average number of years of 
formal education required for gainful employment will increase to 1 3.5; and 
only 27 percent of all jobs available will be considered "low skill" positions.^ 
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A similar report issued by the Committee for Economic Development in 
1987 suggested that jobs requiring postsecondary technical training or a 
college education will lead the list of the most rapidly expanding occupa- 
tions for the coming decade.^ 

As indicated earlier and certainly as revealed in the scores of studies 
and reports issued by federal and state agencies and by the national 
education organizations involved with education at all levels (the American 
Association of State Colleges and Universities not the least of them), our 
knowledge of the past is not necessarily a good mirrorinto which to look for 
a vision of the future. Even the best of mirrors can have flaws, and no mirror 
can accurately reflect a totally holistic view. Mirrors are, after all, only one- 
dimensional reflections of reality. 

The Challenge Is To Change 

One series of studies does attempt to create a comprehensive picture 
of how and where systems of higher education must change to achieve true 
diversity in coming years. 

Supported by the Education Commission of the States (ECS) Na- 
tional Commission on Minority Achievement in Higher Education, Richard 
C Richardson Ir. and hiscolleaguesatthe National Center for Postsecondary' 
Governance and Finance, Arizona State University, published a four-part 
study in 1989. Called Minority Achievement: Counting on You, the study exam- 
ines such issues as: 

• serving more diverse students — a contextual view 

• institutional climate and minority achievement 

• responding to student diversity — a community college perspective 

• the state role in promoting equity. 

The comprehensive data, discussions, and recommendations in- 
cluded in these ECS reports all point to one inescapable conclusion: 
institutions of higher education — community colleges, colleges and uni- 
versities — must establish as a major and immediate priority in their overall 
missions the planning for ethnic demographic changes. Highly qualified 
personnel and adequate resources must be dedicated to examining strat- 
egies that will ensure equal access and opportunity for minorities to enter 
the mainstream of higher education systems at all levels. 

None of these steps will be easy. The complex societal changes 
happening now and apt to continue are far too complicated for any single 
solution to the problem of how to build genuinely diverse colleges and 
universities. Further, what is appropriate and functional forone institution 
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in one region of the country may not work elsewhere. Caution nnust be 
exerted in identifying one ortwo specific strategies that seem appropriate 
for one region before generalizing those strategies to the whole nation. 
However, top leadership in the nation's colleges and universities must all 
agree to accept and encourage the creation of ethnically diverse campus 
climates across the United States. 

in order to be viable, long-term strategies for achieving multicultural 
diversity on campuses must, at minimum, focus on the following: 

• Integration into the institutional mission statement and into all policies 
and procedures of a clear, firm commitment to providing a quality 
pluralistic educational environment. 

» Development and implementation of curricular offeringr and integrity of 
programs that reflect the pluralism of the region and the nation. 
Unequivocable recognition of the perspectives of minority contributions 
and cultures must be an intrinsic part of such curricula. 

• Development of awareness among faculty, staff, and administrators that 
encouragement of sensitivity toward acknowledging and recognizing a 
culturally diverse population is not only expected but rewarded. All 
personsassociated with higher education institutions must be sensitized 
to such matters as cross and intercultural communication and integra- 
tion of pluralistic concepts into all aspects of the campus community. 

• Development of cultural support systems and positive cultural environ- 
ments for all the ethnically diverse groups on campus. Retention of 
individual and group identities within the greater campus community 
must be a visible means by which ethnically diverse populations can be 
encouraged to take pride in their heritage. 

• Review of and. if necessary, improvement of the policies and procedures 
controlling recruitment, admission, retention, advisement, and gradua- 
tion of ethnically diverse student populations. Such steps must be taken 
to ensure that institutional flexibility and responsiveness are overtly 
apparent to all students. 

• Development of flexible and functional policies and procedures govern- 
ing the identification, recruitment, retention, recognition, and promo- 
tion of minority staff, faculty, and administrative personnel. Particular 
care must be given to the cultural differences that distinguish one ethnic 
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population from another, and utmost attention must be given to equity 
and parity in the administering of such policies and procedures. 

• Implementation of relationships and partnerships with external busi- 
nesses, corporations, and agencies whose own cultural or ethnic identi- 
ties may not previously have been acknowledged visibly or positively in 
the higher education community. Such partnerships enhance and rein- 
force both within and without the campus community the fact that an 
institution'scommitmenttoanethnicallydiverse population and educa- 
tional mission is sincere and genuine. 

• Ongoi ng and systematic assessment of i nstitutional goals and objectives 
related to the creation and implementation of strategies and policies 
leadingtoatrueethnicallydiverse, culturally pluralistic institution. Such 
an evaluation system must also include a means by which accountability 
can be determined. 

The areas noted above are certainly not the only ones that should be 
addressed. They do seem, however, to be critical matters at the administra- 
tive and operational core of any institution. To neglect establishing univer- 
sity-wide policy on any of them would be comparable to denying that 
diversity enriches the campus socially, culturally, and intellectually. 

Achieving the ethnic diversity that is necessary and desirable within 
higher education will not be simple, convenient, or inexpensive. Such 
changes, especially amongcolleges and universities, which for generations 
have been bastions of a dcminantly European tradition that has resisted 
radical reformation, will require innovative approaches and attitudes. Such 
changes will also require rethinking and redefining the philosophies and 
principles that have guided the governance of the academy, particularly 
with respect to establishing a clear-cut commitment to achieving diversity. 



Diversity Is By Design 

What we have done at Northern Arizona University (NAU) is by design 
and intent, not by accident or happenstance. The principles and programs 
we have initiated have not been "add-on" activities designed to accommo- 
date the minority populations while at the same timedrawingthemintothe 
institutional mainstream. In our vision, they individually and collectively 
help us define and, ultimately, direct the mainstream. Granted, NAU's 
setting lends itself to cultural interaction and pluralistic activity. Proximity 
to the Navajo, Hopi, Havasupai. Apache, and eighteen othertribal reserva- 
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tions in Arizona is a distinct plus for the institution. Location in tlie heart 
of the American Southwest, where active Mexican-American and Spanish- 
American cultures thrived for generations prior to the arrival of European 
explorers, is a distinct cultural advantage. Moreover. Eskimo. Aleut, and 
other Alaskan natives have selected NAU as "their university." and the 
African American and Asian populations have long been a cultural influ- 
ence in the community. The commitment Northern Arizona University has 
made to genuine ethnic diversity is totally supported by the Arizona State 
Department of Education, the Arizon^'i Board of Regents, the Arizona 
Legislature, and the Office of the Governor of the State of Arizona. Several 
years ago, the decision was made by the leadership of the state that if 
Arizona were to prosper economically, socially, and culturally, the educa- 
tional system throughout the state — K through postgraduate — had to be 
evaluated and restructured to meet the needs of diverse populations, 
especially those who previously had been educationally underserved. The 
three state-supported institutions of higher education — Arizona State 
University, the University of Arizona, and Northern Arizona University — 
were looked to for leadership in that evaluation and restructuring process. 
The result was the establishment of an Ad Hoc Committee on University 
Access. Retention and Graduation, formed by the Arizona Board of Regents. 
That committee, comprising persons from virtually every geographic, so- 
cial, cultural, educational, and governmental level in the state, was charged 
by the regents to examine creative approaches to renewing the commit- 
ment of all entities within the state to enhance ethnic minority participa- 
tion and achievement in Arizona universities. 

The resulting committee report contained forty-one concrete recom- 
mendations, all with one objective: a future system for Arizona in which the 
strengths inherent in the state's cultural and ethnic diversity were fully 
integrated into the educational system, especially into the university 
campuses, where minority students would attend and graduate at rates 
that would eliminate the term "underrepresented" from the lexicon of 
higher education. 

The commitment of Northern Arizona University and the State of 
Arizona will continue and intensify. Future efforts will include studies and 
suggested solutions for such concerns as: 

• Determining the impact of upper-division college admissions require- 
ments on minority student enrollment, 

• Examining existing and proposed approaches to increasing the pool of 
minority staff, faculty, and administrative personnel. 
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• Evaluating existing and proposing new programs designed to reduce 
racial tension on the university campuses. 

• Studying what resources are needed to provide financial assistance for 
minoritleswhodo not qualify for need-based financial aid or for academic 
scholarships. 

Ethnic Diversity At Northern Arizona University 

The above two sets of recommendations— those addressing specific 
areas of the academy in which we can visibly demonstrate a commitment, 
and those concerning the formulation of philosophical principles by which 
wecan chart our course — are neither unrealistic nor impossible to achieve, 
in fact, my experience in both the adoption and implementation of those 
principles has been positive. 

More than twelve years ago, when I became president of Northern 
Arizona University, I established an institutional objective that NAU would 
define, develop, and implement programs putting the institution into a 
leadership role in minority education in both the state and nation. We have 
not wavered from that objective. Virtually every major academic decision 
reached on our campus or through our governing board — the Arizona 
Board of Regents — is undergirded by the principles noted above. We 
reaffirmed that objective during my tenth year as president, when I empha- 
sized a university-wide objective of creating an educational climate in 
which students and faculty from diverse backgrounds would find intellec- 
tual and academic excellence in undergraduate and graduate programs. 
Achieving that objective required a bold departure from the traditional 
path some institutions have taken, but interestingly, Northern Arizona 
University is now being looked to and consulted by other institutions that 
recognize cultural diversity as a strength. 

The kinds of activities and innovations introduced at NAU were not 
earthshaking. But collectively, they are now indelibly inscribed into the 
philosophic and academic rhetoric of the campus community, and short of 
a massive revolution, the university cannot possibly regress to its former 
traditional posture. 

Inculcating recognition of and appreciation for cultural diversity are 
such activities as the formal partnerships the university has with Native 
American tribes in the area. These partnerships, administered under the 
rubric of The New Momentum." commit the university to providing educa- 
tional and economic counseling opportunities not only to the Native 
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Arr.5jrican students enrolled but also to the tribal leaders and officials 
seeking assistance. 

Our annual spring Honors Week activities have brought to cannpus 
distinguished speakers from minority communities throughout the nation. 
Eminent speakers have been invited to campus for programs celebrating 
Martin Luther King Day, Cinco de Mayo, and American Indian Cultural 
Heritage Week. 

Through the offices of student services, qualified personnel and 
facilities have been dedicated to minority recruitment, a multicultural 
student center, advisement centers, mentoring and counseling, and other 
activities targeted directly to minority students. 

NAU's curricula have undergone intense evaluation, assessment, 
and revision to incorporate multicultural perspectives. The revisions have 
not diminished the integrity of courses and programs but rather have 
enriched them and shown students and faculty alike that more than one 
way exists to pursue intellectual affairs. 

Continuing dialogues and training sessions on intercultural aware- 
ness and sensitivity have been conducted within the various colleges and 
schools. Internal study groups such as the Native American Task Force and 
the Hispanic Task Force have examined the curriculum and university 
services and made recommendations for strategic changes. A presiden- 
tially appointed group called the Presidential Ambassadors, comprising 
minority students, staff, faculty, and administrators, has explored means by 
which the entire campus community can share mutual interests and 
concerns related to ethnic diversity. 

Many special academic programs have evolved that have as their 
primary audience youngsters from the various minority communities. 
These programs provide unusual opportunities for students to learri about 
such diverse subjects as journalism and mass communication, the physical 
sciences, teacher education, the arts and humanities, and other disci- 
plines. 

One program meriting attention herein is the STAR program, which 
brings high school minority students to campus for an intensive summer 
"bridge" program that prepares them for freshmen-level study in the fall. 
After diagnostic testing, the students receive specialized instruction that 
prepares them for college classwork. 

Another successful NAU program is the Native American Summer 
Arts Workshop. University faculty, in cooperation with public school art 
educators, select students who have expressed interest in art as a potential 
career but have never had the opportunity to study art formally. These 
students receive intensive training in both the theory and execution of art. 
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At the same time, they receive counseling as preparation for pursuing 
higher education programs. 

In addition to on-campus programs, the university offers off-campus 
programs and projects intended to give administrators, faculty, and stu- 
dents a different vantage point to view the world. Some have participated 
in multicultural training projects at nearby Indian reservations. Some have 
visited inner-city public and private schools whose primary service is to 
minorities. Almost without exception, those who have participated in such 
activities have described them as eye opening and enriching. 



Cultural Diversity Must Be Integrated 
Into Operational Philosophy 

1 am not suggesting that we change the fundamental academ.ic 
missions of the nation's diverse higher education institutions. The time- 
honored and accepted missions of teaching, research, and service must 
remain central. But if cultural and ethnic diversity is to become an integral 
part of the academic community, the following principles should be 
considered: 

1 . The paramount responsibility of a higher education institution is 
to the diverse public it serves. In all matters, the institution must do 
everything within its power to preserve and protect the physical, social, 
cultural, and psychological integrity of the multiple publics it educates. 
Assurance must be given all persons from all backgrounds that their 
heritage and diversity will not be subjugated or diminished, and that their 
cultural dignity and tradition will be accepted and acknowledged through- 
out the academy. 

Additionally, any institution, public or private, must make every 
possible effort to ensure that the ethnic rights, interests, and sensitivities 
of those whom it serves are protected and safeguarded. Intense effort must 
be exerted to recognize and sustain the social and cultural pluralism of 
everyone associated with the institution, and to foster mutual and recipro- 
cal understanding of the plurality of values interests, and needs of those 
diverse constituencies. 

All efforts should be made to share the richness of the diverse 
institutional interest with external publics because the changing yet con- 
tinual obligation of higher education is to communicate its pluralistic 
objectives to the greater society. 

2. Higher education institutions must accept responsibility for shar- 
ing their commitment to ethnic diversity with the entire academic commu- 
nity — staff and faculty members, administrators, and most of all. students. 
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The institution must clearly and candidly provide all persons involved with 
the institution with statements of policy and procedure demonstratingthat 
everyone associated with the institution is expected to share the commit- 
ment to appreciation of pluralistic ideals. 

The institution must consciously and routinely communicate its 
willing acceptance of the desirability of ethnic diversity to all its publics. 
There must be no equivocation about the commitment of the institution to 
its purpose of encouraging and recognizing cultural diversity as a central 
issue in the educational process. 

3. The institution must bear responsibility for making its commit- 
ment to ethnic diversity apparent in all its disciplines, curricular offerings, 
and programs. Recognizingthat the perception of true commitment will be 
largely determined bythe expression of that commitment in the classroom, 
the institution must overtly modify and revise educational programs to 
ensure that the different intellectual traditions and conceptual styles of its 
constituents are assimilated into the educational system. 

The institution must clearly encourage honest, open inquiry tha": 
permits its constituents to select from the pluralistic alternatives available. 
The intent of such inquiry is to permit the sharing of different perspectives 
and the developing of eclectic and holistic attitudes about society. 

4. The institution must be committed to a nonexploitive, honest, and 
ethical system of instruction, teaching, and research. It must accord 
particular attention to the providing of academic and career counseling, 
academic supervision, evaluation, placement, and other assistance so that 
no person is denied opportunity. 

The institution must make clear that it will not condone under any 
circumstance discrimination directed toward anyone on the basis of gen- 
der, race, social class, or cultural preference. 

Further, the institution should encourage ethical and moral behavior 
by discouraging its constituents from participating in any activity that is in 
any way discriminatory or irresponsible. 

The institution must conscientiously encourage, supervise, and sup- 
port its constituents in their efforts to explore and learn more about ethnic 
and cultural diversity. 

5. The institution must pursue vigorously and earnestly any and all 
opportunities to develop partnerships and exchange programs with indi- 
viduals, organizations, corporations, and agencies that can complement 
the avowed institutional mission of encouragement of ethnic diversity. 

Special attention should be directed to avoiding relationships with 
those who have not expressed a genuine commitment to ethnic diversity. 
To compel such persons or organizations to endorse or to practice plural- 
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istic poL :ies or practices they in truth do not support is to invite sabotage. 
Autocratic mandates, while expedient, do not ensure acceptance or adop- 
tion . In fact, visible resistance may result. It seems more prudent to identify 
and isolatethosewhoare unaccepting ratherthan chance their dissuading 
those whoare committed. Caution should be exercised before any relation- 
ships are established that the principles of appreciation of pluralism are, 
in fact, shared equally by the institution and those with whom it is 
associated. To do less is to contradict the commitment the institution has 
made to its constituents. 

6. The institution, in its relations with its own governing board, with 
state and federal agencies, and with the business and corporate commu- 
nity, must make clear its priorities for achieving true cultural and ethnic 
diversity in every phase of its operations. 

The institution must also make clear that it cannot compromise its 
priorities. If such principles are clearly stated and understood in advance, 
complications arising from misunderstandings of those principles can be 
avoided or eliminated. 

The above six principles cannot be overlooked in plans for the future. 
They will not jeopardize the ultimate educational mission of any institu- 
tion; in fact, they should enhance it. 

Ethnic Diversity Is A Moral Commitment 

As noted earlier, the commitment to maximizing the strengths inher- 
ent in diversity must extend beyond the boundaries of individual college 
and university campuses. Such an intense commitment will require coop- 
eration among all segments of American society — public and private 
schools, community colleges, colleges and universities, business, govern- 
ment, and most important, the general populace. Ultimately, the commit- 
ment transcends state and regional boundaries and has the potential for 
touching millions of lives throughout the nation. 

Regional and national groups and organizations intimately involved 
V/ith educational policies and practices have already endorsed actions 
similar to those taken in Arizona and several other states. A recent 
American Council on Education report stated that "an educational experi- 
ence that does not reflect the pluralism of our country and the importance 
of minority individuals and cultiires is simply deficient."^ Another influen- 
tial organization in higher education, the American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities (AASCU), was a champion for ethnic diversity in 
higher education longbeforethecausebecamepopular.AASCU has issued 
several public statements c„7irming its commitment to achieving ethnic 
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diversity among its member institutions, and is intensifying its efforts to 
focus even more of its resources on the issue. 

As humans, as citizens, and certainly as educators entrusted with 
guiding the education of our youth, we cannot afford to ignore the radical 
demographicchanges occurring in our nation. What's more, our motivation 
for identifying and addressing such changes should not be economic or 
political. The commitment is a moral one. and we must accept our obliga- 
tion to fulfill it — willingly, enthusiastically, and completely. 
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